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The London Exhibitions 
I. The Royal Photographic Society 


E. O. HOPPE AND FRANK H. READ 


Eighth Annual Exposition of the R. P. S. 

marks the beginning of a new era. For 
many years past this exposition has sustained a 
monotonous level of mediocrity, last year’s show 
being about the low-water mark. The commit- 
tee has apparently taken to heart and realized 
the severe though well-meant criticisms that have 
been universally made, and its energetic en- 
deavors to rouse itself and to gain influential 
support seem to have met with some amount of 
success. 

Not since 1907 has the foreign element been 
so well represented as this year. Among the 
English exhibitors new men have come to the 
front whose work promises exceedingly well for 
the future; a very healthy sign of progression. 
Also several of the leading workers who, for the 
last few years, have kept aloof from exhibiting, 
are well represented. 

The days of faking are apparently gone, and 
there is no question that any further develop- 
ment lies in the direction of pure photography 
alone. To destroy wilfully the beautiful quali- 
ties inherent in the medium has been one of the 
regrettable tendencies of former days. It was 
considered perfectly legitimate to produce by 
artificial and laborious means a result that could 
have been obtained by simpler means and cer- 
tainly in a much more direct way ; but was it 
all worth the trouble and why try to produce 
effects in such a roundabout way?’ The best 
results even were neither good photography nor 
good art. 

Landscape subjects predominate in the exhi- 
bition and it is pleasing to note that the subject- 
picture — that abomination that tells a story — 
is becoming more and more rare. Taken as a 


if is very pleasant to record that the Fifty- 


whole the motives in the landscape-work are 
well chosen and due regard has been paid to 
composition. 


The treatment of the subject, 


however, leaves, in the majority of cases, much 
to be desired. 

It is interesting to note that a considerable 
increase has taken place in the number of pic- 
tures produced by the oil or bromoil processes, 
while the number of platinum prints has also 
been increasing. Bromide and carbon prints, 
however, show a considerable falling back. Of 
the total exhibits about 28 per cent are produced 
by one or other of the oil-pigment processes ; 
20 per cent by platinum; 30 per cent by bromide; 
8 per cent by gum-bichromate and 14 per cent 
by carbon, ozobrome, silver and other processes. 

The exposition is of a fairly international 
character. France is represented with 22, 
Germany with 28, Holland with 11, Italy with 
7, Austria-Hungary with 18, Canada and Aus- 
tralia with 16, Russia with 3, Spain with 5, and 
the U.S. A. with 18 exhibits. 

Of the American exhibitors Mrs. Jeanne E. 
Bennett, of Baltimore, shows a fine set of five 
rich platinum prints. Of these No. 11, “ Life’s 
Mystery,” is a restrained and refined treatment 
of the nude. Taken as such it is admirable — 
nude and not naked. Such a gifted worker, 
however, should not adhere to the rather played 
out symbolism of the crystal globe. Pirie 
MacDonald of New York attracts well-deserved 
attention with his two vigorously-treated por- 
traits “Leonard Ochtman” and “Will H. 
Low,” of which the latter particularly displays 
great keenness of observation and power of 
interpretation. There is real boyish charm in 
the small print of Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, of New 
York, which he calls “When We Were Little 
Boys,” and his picture entitled “ Spring” is full 
of rhythm of design. 

Miss Helen Messenger Murdoch sends a fine 
collection of Autochromes by which she greatly 
adds to the already high reputation which she 
possesses in this country. 
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Whoever has followed the career of Miss 
Grete Back, of Dresden, must have been struck 
by the rapid progress this gifted lady has made. 
She has quickly come into front rank in German 
professional circles and I understand that she is 
doing thoroughly well. Her two contributions 
this year are real gems. 

It is an extremely good sign for the prosperity 
of future exhibitions that the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society succeeded in securing the sup- 
port of first-rate workers who for some reason 
or other have for several years kept aloof from 
open exhibitions. Thenames of Robert Demachy, 
Walter Benington, Frank H. Read, E. O. 
Hoppé and Major Puyo would be sufficient to 
give it prominence, and in addition a dozen or 
so of names can be mentioned who are distin- 
guished among the leaders of present-day 
pictorial photography. Walter Benington’s six 
portraits are strong character-interpretations 
which breathe the spirit of sincerity. They 
betray a close study of the character of the sitter 


T. D. RALLI 


and are wonderfully true in the reflection of 
his moods. 

Reginald A. R. Bennett, of Oxford, has been 
steadily advancing in his work and his large 
bromide “ Left by the Tide” is a new proof of 
his versatile talent. Another worker who has 
kept the promise made by his earlier work is 
Frank Birch, of Derby, an enthusiastic profes- 
sional in a small country place who adheres 
to his conviction and produces work of an artis- 
tie nature for which many a London photo- 
grapher might well envy him. The dainty and 
decorative work of Dr. E. G. Boon, of Alassio, 
is, of course, well known and his three Auto- 
chromes are full of the joy of nature. 

Two new recruits to the ranks of London 
professionals are Hugh Cecil and Miss Yseulte 
Parnell. Both seem to possess strongly-marked 
individualities. A remarkable degree of reflect- 
iveness combined with unaffectedness of pose 
and simplicity of treatment are the outstanding 
features of their work. 
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The landscape-work by H. Essenhigh Corke, 
Fred Judge and Mrs. Ambrose Ralli is just a 
little superficial, the motives having obviously 
been chosen to arrest attention. For their 
treatment, however, we have high praise; it 
shows considerable mastery and ease. That 
veteran William Crooke, of Edinburgh, a man 
held in the highest esteem in professional circles, 
has a worthy set in his four sepia platinotype 
prints of Scottish notabilities, and his com- 
patriot John Moffat’s three strong portraits, of 
which that of “ Frank P. Moffat,” a past president 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association 
of Great Britain, is uncommonly good. It 
gives the geniality of the man to the life. 

Of Mr. Robert Demachy’s transferred oil 
prints, we prefer “A Hot Day at Redon, 
Brittany,” though all the others are exceedingly 
good. This little print has just sufficient of the 
human element in it to make an instant appeal 
to the beholder. M. Demachy’s keen artis- 
tic sense is intimately coupled with a solid and 
thorough competence for technique — too rare, 
but very necessary attributes. 

. We do not think that Major Puyo has ever 
quite surpassed his early splendid efforts in 
gum-bichromate printing. His oil prints. like 
those of M. Demachy, produced by the transfer- 


method, are intensely interesting. The subject- 
matter in all his pictures is extremely good and 
the treatment shows a remarkable spontaneity 
and vigor. The prints are undeniably effective, 
but we miss the delicacy and refinement which 
distinguished his earlier work. His heavy dark 
masses are in almost every case of a uniform 
black with nothing to relieve the somber 
monotony. 

H. W. Fincham strikes a fantastic note in his 
“Mont St. Michel by Moonlight,” in which, 
however, he fails to convince. W. A. Hensler, 
John H. Gear and Nichol Elliott give conscien- 
tious studies from nature with practised skill 
treated in a more or less academic style. Some 
businesslike portraits are shown by E. C. Iliffe 
and J. H. Hopson, while the brillianey which 
we are accustomed to find in the work of Minya 
and Rudolf Diihrkoop, Hugo Erfurth and 
Madame D’Ora is evident in the excellent ex- 
amples contributed to the show by these leaders 
in portrait-work. Nicolai Petrow, of Moscow, 
is represented with two strong portraits on a 
big scale which deserve praise, and Emil Chagyar, 
of Budapest, by his six cleverly-handled gum 
prints of great originality, adds considerably to 
the high reputation which he has already gained 
in this country during the last three years. 


II. The London Salon of Photography 


HE question whether there is any neces- 
sity for two annual exhibitions, run 
simultaneously by two different organi- 
zations, is of sufficient importance to be consid- 
ered seriously. The works exhibited by the 
now defunct Linked Ring have always been of 
an entirely different character than were those 
shown by the mother society, and its influence 
on the development of pictorial photography 
has been most strongly felt. During the last 
few years, however, there has been a gradual 
leveling of the general character of the work, 
and the difference in the exhibited work at the 
two shows this year is not nearly so marked as 
hitherto. 

Any really healthy advance must of necessity 
lie in the direction of one strong organization. 
The splitting up into separate camps — however 
well meant — can only be detrimental to prog- 
ress. The facts that the leading spirits of the 
London Salon of Photography feel strongly for 
the general cause and are willing to sacrifice 
personal motives are generally acknowledged ; 
it is, therefore, sincerely to be hoped that they 
will be sufficiently broad-minded to consider the 
advisability of an ultimate amalgamation for the 
purpose of organizing one strong show. 


One would think it to be in the interests of 
both organizations to call a meeting of delegates 
with a view to come to some understanding in 
this respect. That by such a step both would 
benefit, is unquestionable. 

It is to be expected that there will be a cer- 
tain amount of resistance on both sides; but if 
the dissenters will look honestly at the present 
state of affairs with impartial eyes, they cannot 
fail to see the futility of present methods. That 
both sides must give and take, goes without say- 
ing; for the matter at stake is worthy of some 
sacrifice, and it is for the older society to make 
the initial move, to show its goodwill in the 
matter. 

If it is possible for a trade-house to bring to- 
gether a collection representative of the best 
work of the present day — such as was shown 
at the recent exhibition organized by Messrs. 
Gevaert, in London -—- how much easier would 
it be for a really powerful body to do likewise. 
It may be said that the pictures shown on that 
occasion did not represent one year’s work, but 
may have extended over a period of years; but 
this fact only substantiates the opinion held by 
a number of prominent workers that an annual 
photographic exhibition should be a thing of the 
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past. Photography is too sterile, and its de- 
velopment hardly rapid enough, to show marked 
degrees of progress within the short space of 
twelve months. 

It is impossible to speak in detail about all 
the works exhibited. The following are im- 
pressions gained by a careful inspection on 
Press Day and confirmed on a subsequent 
second visit. 

John H. Anderson has six pictures all of which 
deserve high praise. His work is remarkable 
for the great originality in the treatment of 
everyday-subjects. The four splendid harbor- 
scenes and, particularly, the two other examples, 
“ Lower Thames Street” and “ A Canal-Scene, 
Amsterdam,” are full of life and color-suggestion. 

Marcus Adams is a successful interpreter of 
childhood. He shows great beauty of expres- 
sion in his three prints and his rendering of 
tone is fine and delicate. His “In Love” is re- 
produced in this issue. 

Grete Back brings a splendidly-posed portrait 
of a woman in which she has given full value to 
the sitter’s individuality. It will be Mrs. G. A. 

_ Barton’s own fault if she forfeits the eminence 
which she has gained in the past by her original 
work. “The Bramble Boy” is but a variation 
of the well-known motive which she has chosen 
for treatment during the last few years. It is 
as good as its predecessors, but the scale seems 
to us overlarge. 

Distinction is lent to the show by the inclu- 
sion of the fine examples of work from Walter 
Benington and Frederick H. Evans. 

In Dr. E. G. Boon’s picture, “A Passing 
Aeroplane,” the figure of a girl, seen through 
an open doorway, is fragrant with delightful 
appreciation of budding womanhood. 

Hugh Cecil, who is a new recruit to London 
professional circles, is seen at his best in the 
vigorously-treated portrait of the painter, “ Al- 
fred Parsons, Esq., R. A., R. W.S.” 

The experiments which M. Robert Demachy 
shows by his new color-method are extremely 
interesting. The prints are produced by a de- 
velopment of his oil-transfer process, consisting 
in the skilful application by hand of colored 
pastels or crayons. The results are very refined 
and delicate. 

The two Dithrkoops, Minya and Rudolf, have 
a singular faculty for ease of expression. Their 
works can be recognized at the first glance 
among thousands, mainly by the remarkable 
simplicity and sincerity of execution. We are 
inclined to the opinion, however, that in their 
present collection — fine as it undoubtedly is — 
the laborious hand-treatment of the backgrounds 
is detrimental to the whole harmonious effect. 


There is no falling off in Charles H. L. 
Emanuel’s mastery of technique in his set of 
five small prints — mostly of Paris street-scenes. 

Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, Oscar Hardee, E. T. 
Holding and C. Willé well sustain the level of 
former merit. 

The superb work of Charles Job has always 
been notable for artistic perception allied with 
excellent technique, and the four landscapes 
shown here are true to his best traditions. 

Very commendable are the contributions by 
Max Albert and F. C. Boyes, whereas a marked 
falling off is evident in the work by Elfriede 
Reichelt, Hugo Weisz and Anny Heimann. 

A very delicate color-print by Fred Judge, 
“A Winter Evening,” must be singled out for 
special mention on account of the fine rendering 
of atmosphere. 

We think that nothing in the show equals in 
sheer impressiveness Alexander Keighley’s force- 
ful presentation, “The Sphinx.” This is a 
highly imaginative work treated broadly and 
effectively. In an entirely different vein is his 
woodland scene, “ A Fantasy,” where a group of 
dancing figures have been excellently introduced. 
“Madame Deswarte et Son Fils,” by Furley 
Lewis, is notable for intellectual quality; and 
appealing charm emanates from Charles Mac- 
namara’s delicious print, “ The Intruder.” Olga 
MAté sends a pretty trifle in “ Akt,” but for Leo. 
Kalmar’s “ Akt-Studie,” we have but mild com- 
mendation. 

James McKissack has gained a high reputa- 
tion in a very few years. A certain breadth 
marks most of his work, which nearly always 
betrays acute observation. He is particularly 
successful in “ Salmon Fishers.” 

F. J. Mortimer’s five contributions are less 
** Mortimeresque ” than usual. He is an acknowl- 
edged portrayer of the sea, but this year he has 
left the field to others, such as Walter Thomas, 
Perey G. R. Wright and Richard J. Delf, to 
show their prowess with this particular kind of 
work. The rendering of a children’s “ Tea- 
Party ” is his most ambitious effort. It is well 
composed and a happy representation of child- 
hood. 

The individuality of H. Y. Siimmons is strongly 
marked, but has not yet had time and opportu- 
nity to reveal itself prominently. His is a very 
interesting personality and he works indefati- 
gably for the realization of his ideas. “The 
Sacred Pool” and “Thebes” are two ambitious 
subjects treated with consummate skill. 

P. B. Rider’s best work is characterized by 
an unassuming and restrained technique. In 
“The Pavement-Artist ”’ he has selected an 
incident familiar to those who live in large cities 
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and he has treated his subject in a very pleasing 
manner. 

If Miss Kate Smith does not succeed to pene- 
trate to the heart, she certainly captivates the 
visitor by the charm of her model in “ Romance 
— the Daughter of History.” 

Ward Muir’s individual note is evident in his 
“Three American Impressions ” — The Wool- 
worth Building and the Post-Office, New York ;”’ 
** Power-Houses in the Niagara Gorge,” and 
“The Bridge Below Niagara ” — very original 
renderings of well-known themes. We, object, 
however, most strongly to the extreme “ wooli- 
ness ” of his textures. 

In “ The Japanese Sunshade,” Bertram Park 
is full of charm and repose, whereas “ Miss 
Dorothy M. Burgess” is excellent in the real- 
ization of character. 

“ The Haunted Mill,” “ Morning,” and “ Har- 
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WILLIAM G. MEREDITH 


vest Moonrise ” are admirable examples of John 
M. Whitehead’s intimate art. 

America is well represented with twenty-one 
exhibitors. W.H. Porterfield, of Buffalo, can 
lay claim to an individuality all his own. Of 
his contributed five works “ The Majesty of the 
Night ” and “ Moonrise Over the Swamp” are 
dreams of mystery and harmony. 

The presentations by John Chislett, of Indian- 
apolis, very seriously arrest our attention in 
“A Wet Snow,” “The Pines of the South” 
and “O’er the Trackless Waste.” Instead of 
relating only actuality he has succeeded in con- 
verting natural values into art-values with true 
instinct. 

Jos. M. Rogers, of Florida, touches a chord 
of tender emotion in “ Friends,” a picture that 
also distinguishes itself by excellent qualities of 
tone. 
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Sherril Schell, of New York, sends “ The 
Black and White Fan,” which combines charm 
of characterization with beauty of arrangement. 

L. M. A. Roy, of Wisconsin, in “ How Short 
is Life! ”’, strikes the now somewhat antiquated 
fantastic note in a version of the “ Hamlet-cum 
scull ” idea, but fails, we fear, to convince. 

Miss M. J. Wilson, of California, proves ex- 
cellent feeling for decoration and arrangement. 
Of her four landscapes “ The Shadow on the 
Wall” is particularly fine in conception and 
execution. 

We cannot select for detailed appreciation the 
interesting contributions by Harry Arnold, of 
New Jersey, William D. Brodhun, of Wilkes- 
Barre, J. Mitchell Elliott, of Philadelphia, 
Louis Fleckenstein, of Los Angeles, Arthur 
Hammond, of Boston, and Frank Wolcott, of 
Chicago. Each has one frame. 


MRS. A. I. WHITAKER 


“Nude in Net,” by W. Shewell Ellis, of 
Philadelphia, is one of the few really good 
studies of the nude in the show, while the grace- 
ful line-arrangements, “ Rhythm” and “ An 
Essay in Balance,” by Angelo Romano, of the 
same town, are conspicuous by good composition 
and delicacy of atmospheric quality. 

The excellent character-work of Pirie Mac- 
Donald, of New York, and Helmar Lerski, of 
Milwaukee, is well known to our readers through 
numerous reproductions in PHoro-Era. The 
former’s “ Portrait ” and the latter’s “ Demon ” 
are very strong characterizations. 

Dwight A. Davis, of Worcester, gives fasci- 
nating notes of delicate aérial effects in “ The 
Morning Sun,” and of Rudolf Eickemeyer’s 
three contributions “‘ The Edge of the Clearing” 
shows an exceptionally fine appreciation of 
nature’s beauties. 
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Mention should also be made of “ The Torso,” 
by Jesse P. Banfield, of San Francisco, and of 
“Evening on the River,” by Miss Imogen 
Cuningham, of Seattle —a subtle exercise in 
low tones. 

We do not think that either Pierre Dubreuil 
or C. Puyo has given his best on this occasion ; 
both have proved that they can do much better. 

Madame D’Ora, of Vienna, is a portraitist of 
acknowledged position. Her works are nearly 
always brilliant and full of spontaneity and 
vigor. The great momentariness of presenta- 
tion, and the instinctive perceiving of the psy- 
chological moment, are the great charms of this 
lady’s work. 

The contribution by C. J. Cornish-Browne, 
“The Stone Pine,” we do not understand and 
will not endeavor to interpret. This print gives 
us simply the impression of eccentricity and affec- 
tation. We welcome every unconventional 
departure, but it should be sincere and must be 
governed by intelligence. 

Good solid photography is evident in the 
portraits by Karl Schenker, of Berlin. Josef 
Pécsi, of Budapest, is represented with six prints 


GEORGE H. CAPPER 


of superb quality and H. Mortimer-Lamb, of 
Montreal, is seen to perfection in * The Silver 
Veil.” We consider this is the strongest and 
most individual work he has yet shown. 

Albert Meyer, of Munich, sets an indelible 
stamp on every one of his works. Although 
his pictures are invariably on quite a small 
scale, they are at the same time broad and 
effective. 

The six examples of what the committee of 
the London Salon of Photography describes as 
Post-Impressionistic Photography,” contrib- 
uted by the school of Dr. Quedenfeld, certainly 
stir our pulses even if they fail to give unquali- 
fied praise. 

Walter Rothe’s little print ‘‘ Anneliese” is 
painfully reminiscent of Frank Eugene Smith’s | 
masterly treatment of an exactly similar subject 
without, however, possessing any of the high 
qualities which distinguished the latter’s pres- 
entation. 

Although there is nothing of outstanding 
quality in the pictures by C. Zilva and Ernst 
Forster, their work is very creditable and prom- 
ises well for the future. 
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Color-Screens 


E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


vided into two classes: (a) for camera- 

use, (5) for darkroom-use. Their sole 
purpose is to cut out or absorb a particular 
color or colors; in the first case they modify 
the light which acts on the plate, and in the 
second case they protect the sensitive salt from 
the action of light during development. Their 
manufacture is not difficult if properly set 
about, but it is absolutely essential in the case 
of camera-screens, at least, that the instructions 
as to the quantity of dye to be used should be 
rigidly adhered to, otherwise the results will 
not be as they should as regards the absorption. 

It is sometimes stated that satisfactory 
screens or filters can be made by fixing unex- 
posed plates, washing and staining in a solution 
of a dye. This procedure may do for dark- 
room-filters, if one does not care much whether 
the screen is safe or whether it absorbs a lot of 
light unnecessarily; for camera-use it is an 
utterly hopeless and unscientific method, be- 
cause the quantity of dye absorbed by the plate 
will depend entirely upon the quantity of gel- 
atine and its quality —a soft absorbing more 
than a hard gelatine — and on the strength 
and temperature of the dye-solution. There 
are, in fact, so many unknown factors that it is 
a method which should never be adopted. 

Darkroom-filters require less scrupulous care 
than the others; the glass may be even ordi- 
nary window-glass, although that used for 
dryplates is preferable as it is flatter and more 
even in thickness. Three screens will be quite 
sufficient for the average worker, and if he has 
a lantern that will permit his changing the 
glasses, so much the better. Personally I use 
8x 10 glasses, which are fitted to three sides of 
a wooden box, and a 4x 5 glass at the bottom. 
This latter is not really necessary, but as the 
lantern-box is placed 3 feet above the sink, it 
throws plenty of light into the sink itself so 
that one does not accidentally knock a grad- 
uate over, nor is it necessary to grope about in 
semi-darkness. 

I have only one rule for lighting the dark- 
room, and that is to use as much light as 
possible — provided it is safe. In my dark- 
room I have four lanterns on one side and one 
on the other, or a total area of 1300 square 
inches of glass. Nearly every one who sees it 


may be roughly di- 


at once cries out that it cannot be safe; but it 
is. You can see to read in any part of the 


room, and yet it is absolutely safe for the 
fastest iso- or ortho-chromatic plate on the 
market. It is quite true that, for those who 
want to examine their plates or films every 
minute to see how the image is coming out and 
hold them up close to the lantern, it is not safe. 
But then, no light is safe under such condi- 
tions. Why any one should want to examine a 
negative during development, I cannot possibly 
imagine. Looking at a plate cannot do any 
good if the exposure was wrong; it certainly 
may do harm, and if development is carried out 
on scientific lines it is totally unnecessary — 
but, as Kipling says, this is another story. 

We can deal best with the darkroom-lights 
by dividing them into three kinds: those 
suitable for (1) development of gaslight and 
bromide paper and lantern-slide making, (2) 
negative-work on fast ordinary and iso-films 
and plates, (3) panchromatic plates. 

The formule for making these three types of 
filters are as follows : 


(1) 
Xylene red .......... 5 grains 
Distilled water to 65 c.c.s. 214 ounces 
(2) 
A 
Tartrazine.... 0.8 g. grains 
Xylene red 0.8 g. 12 grains 
Distilled water to .. .. 65 @.e.s. 214 ounces 
B 
Methyl or crystal violet 0.33 g. 5 grains 
... 6.0 g. 90 grains 
Distilled water to...... 65 ¢.e.s. 214 ounces 
Copper sulphate 1.65g. 25 grains 


Preferable to this is, of course, to dissolve 
crystal violet in a solution of cellulose acetate 
(1 per cent) and coat on the dry red filter, and 
this is what I always use ; but as every one has 
not cellulose acetate, it will be easier probably 
to make only one filter and use the following 
formula : 


Cc 
Gelatine...... 6.0 g. 90 grains 
Methyl or crystal violet .. ..... 0.12g. grains 
Distilled water to........... 65 214 ounces 
Copper sulphate ............... 0.6 g. 10 grains 
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The green filter for panchromatic plates is 
made as follows : 


(3) 
Naphthol green 0.8g. grains 
Distilled water to ................ 65 ¢.cs. 214 vunces 


All the above quantities are calculated for an 
8x10 glass. Before we go any further, there 
are several points which need to be made clear. 
In the first place, all of the above-mentioned 
dyes are made by the Hechst Dye Works 
(N. Y. Agent, H. Metz & Co.). 

No apology is required for giving the names 

of the makers and agent of these dyes, because 
the formule are based only on this particular 
make and it does not follow necessarily that 
dyes of other manufacturers would give the 
same absorptions. Besides, the Hechst Dye 
Works make a specialty of pure dyes for 
photographic purposes, and whereas you have 
to pay a little more for them than for other 
makes, you know what you are getting. 
_ It will be noted that in (2) B and (2) C copper 
‘sulphate is advised ; the proper way to add this 
is to add the crystal violet to a little water with 
a drop or two of acetic acid, then add the cop- 
per salt, finally warming gently till dissolved. 
The copper sulphate makes the dye much more 
permanent to light. 

In all cases soft gelatine should be used; but 
if emulsion gelatine — such as Nelson’s No. 1 — 
eannot be obtained, Cox’s plain cooking-gela- 
tine may be substituted. The proper way to 
treat all gelatine, whether for darkroom or 
camera-filters, is to stir it up in distilled water, 
allow to soak for five minutes, pour off the water, 
and repeat the operation three times. Then 
add quite a small quantity of water, about half an 
ounce (15c.c.s.), or melt the gelatine, add the dyes 
previously dissolved in a little water, and make 
the total bulk of the solution up to the given 
quantity by adding distilled water, and add to 
every solution when made up to bulk 16 
minims or 1 c.c. of Karo or other corn syrup. 
The purpose of this is to prevent the gelatine 
from drying out too much in the lantern. If it 
does dry out, it will split off the glass, and very 
often bring a flake of glass with it. 

The need of darkroom filters is shown by the 
annoyance of being able to see the naked light ; 
therefore, in every case, make a saturated 
solution of tartrazine and soak onion-skin tissue 
paper in it for five minutes, drain well and hang 
up to dry. A sheet of this stained paper must 
be placed between the light-source and the glass 
so as to diffuse the light. 


Those who have never tried the effect of dif- 
fusing the light in this way will be astonished 
how much more they can see, although actually 
the light is reduced ; but the diffused light is so 
much pleasanter and protects the eye that one 
can really see more. 

All the above formule are calculated for a 
16 ¢. p. electric lamp. 

We now have to consider the camera-screens. 
These may be divided again into two classes: 
(a) corrective filters, (4) selective filters. To 
the former class belong those yellow screens 
which are used to obtain better rendering of the 
blues, greens and yellows in ordinary work ; to 
the latter class belong the screens used for tri- 
chromatic work and photomicrography; this 
last is such a big field, and requires so many 
screens, that it really requires to be treated by 
itself. I shall, therefore, confine my attention 
entirely to the yellow screen and tricolor filters 
as being probably of more general interest. 

In Puoto-Era for November, p. 240, I gave 
a diagram of the spectrum, the visual lumi- 
nosity curve and that of the ordinary and iso plate. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to reproduce them ; 
but they should be referred to for a thorough 
grasp of the subject. Briefly, although we can 
color-sensitize a plate, we cannot increase the 
yellow sensitiveness so as to give correct lumi- 
nosity-values to the blues and violets and, there- 
fore, we cut them out or absorb them by using 
a yellow screen. The question is just how 
much violet and blue we must cut out. This 
can be answered only by the practical test of 
the plate to be used, because the isochromatic 
properties of two commercial plates need not be 
necessarily the same — that is, each plate may 
require a different depth of yellow screen to 
reduce the overpredominant blue-violet sensi- 
tiveness. 

Sometimes it is stated that a particular yellow 
screen is adjusted specially to a particular 
plate — that’s all rubbish. All that one can do 
is to give the ratio of exposures with a particu- 
lar yellow screen that will give a certain result. 
The moment one varies the ratio of exposure, 
one alters the result. Further than that, the 
result can be totally altered in development and 
printing ; but it is not my purpose to deal with 
that now — it may be dealt with later. 

For all ordinary work probably two filters 
will be enough, but I shall give the formule for 
three. For these we require a Hechst dye 
known as Filter-Yellow, an orange granular 
powder which gives a pure yellow solution, and 
it is advisable to make this up into a one-per- 
cent solution, as for small screens such as 3 x 3 
inches the quantity required is very small. 
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No. 1 screen requires 0.00033 grams or 
0.0047 grains of the dye per square inch. 

No. 2 sereen requires 0.00129 grams or 0.018 
grains per square inch. 

No. 3 sereen requires 0.0022 grams or 0.032 
grains per square inch. 

It will at once be seen from these small quan- 
tities the advantages of making up a one-percent 
solution, and to obtain such small quantities it 
is advisable to treat this as a stock-solution and 
dilute still further, till a 1: 1000 solution is ob- 
tained of dye. It is always advisable, also, to 
make more than one screen; for when this 
is done, one can select the best and wash off the 
others, or, if they are good, merely keep them 
in reserve in case of damage. 

Before entering upon the actual manufacture 
of the screens, it will be as well to dispose of 
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the question of the increase of exposure with 
these screens. There are two distinct classes 
of iso plates on the market: (a2) has pronounced 
yellow sensitiveness, and (4) decidedly poor 
color-sensitiveness. The increase in exposure 
with these screens and plates is as follows: 


(a) plate (6) plate 


No. 2 screen... 
No. 3 screen... 12 


With the (4) plate. filters No. 2 and No. 3 are 
the only useful ones, and the former gives yel- 
low about the same value as blue. With the 
(a) plate, No. 1 will give yellow brighter than 
blue, and this is particularly useful for snap- 
shots and studio-work. No. 3 screen is, so far 
as possible, a correct luminosity-screen and is 
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really the most useful of all, provided the conse- 
quent increase of exposure can be afforded. 

It is impossible to state now just those plates 
for which the above-named screens are “ad- 
justed ” — that is, what the increase of exposure 
is for every plate on the market. But it can be 
tested very readily by any color-chart, using 
chrome yellow, ultramarine and emerald green 
and black and white as the standard colors. 
An ordinary plate, an iso with and without the 
screen, will give results that any one can read. 

For the screens, the thinnest and whitest 
plate-glass should be used. To clean it thor- 
oughly, treat with strong nitric acid, followed 
by caustic soda or a strong solution of potas- 
sium bichromate and sulphuric acid. Immerse 
in these solutions and scrub with a tuft of ab- 
sorbent cotton wound on a stick, rinse in ordi- 


OSCAR HARDEE 


nary water, then in distilled; dry and polish 
with Japanese silk paper or an ordinary, clean, 
old silk handkerchief. 

The treatment of the gelatine has already 
been described; but there is still one further 
treatment that is absolutely essential for camera- 
filters and, therefore, it is advisable to make up 
at least half as much again of the gelatine solu- 
tion as actually required. The solution must 
be filtered. Take a bit of an old handkerchief, 
fold twice and filter the gelatine solution through 
that; when it appears absolutely free of specks 
when examined in sunlight, it is ready for use. 
Filter two or three times if necessary. 

When your gelatine-solution is ready, heat up 
to 125° F. and add your dye-solution, just the 
quantity which contains the amount of dye 
stated above. Allow 0.8 c. ¢.s. or 12 minims of 
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the dyed gelatine, six per cent, to every square 
inch of screen. Place your glass on a leveling- 
slab, pour on the required quantity of dyed 
gelatine in the middle of the glass and coax out 
to the edges with the finger-tip— do not use a 
glass rod which is cold; if you use the tip of 
your finger which is warm, and assuming that 
the finger is small, the amount of dyed gelatine 
lost is negligible. When the gelatine has set, 
put the filter in a dustless. warm place to dry. 
When dry, cement on a cover-glass, of course, 
of the same colorless plate-glass. Cementing a 
filter is a trick. Canada balsam diluted with 
Xylol, as used by microscopists, is the best to 
use; pour a pool of this on the stained gelatine 
and lower the cover-glass on to it and press 
firmly with the thumbs, lift the filter, and squeeze 
out firmly any air-bubbles that may appear. 
They can be chased readily to the edge with a 
little patience and pressure, and then clip the 
glasses together with the strongest metal clips 
you can obtain and rear up on edge to dry. 
This may take a week or two, depending en- 
tirely upon the temperature of your room. 
Slow drying is better than fast. When the bal- 
sam has set so that the glasses do not slide 
readily, scrape the excess of balsam off with a 
knife —clean off with denatured alcohol and 
bind up with cloth passepartout binding. 

Only one other point remains — the selection 
of the glass. Unless one uses optically polished 
glass, it will be found that the average plate 
varies considerably. One may find a dozen 
pieces which are fairly flat on both sides, then 
strike a poor spot and have to reject a dozen. 
To select the glass, place it on a piece of black 
velvet or paper supported at an angle of 45 de- 
grees and examine the image of the cross-bars 
of the window of the work-room. An image of 
the cross-bars will be seen reflected from the 
front and back surface of the glass. If they 
are virtually coincident as the glass is turned 
around a complete circle, use it. If the two 
images are separated and one swings around 
the other, keeping its relative position, the glass 
is wedge-shaped and should not be used unless 
two glasses are cemented together so that the 
thicker end of the one wedge is cemented to the 
thinner edge of the other. On the other hand, 
one must not be too particular, and for ordi- 
nary work it is astonishing how poor a screen 
may be, from the optical point of view, provided 
one focused the image with it in position. A 
poor filter may possibly necessitate a somewhat 
smaller aperture ; but there is one law as regards 
the use of color-screens — always focus with the 
screen in its position, whether that be in front 
of or behind the lens. 


Should any one require what is known as a 
contrast-filter, that is, one which reproduces 
virtually all blues as blacks and yellow like 
white, then tartrazine is the only dye to use, 
and then the quantity of dye to use per square 
inch is 0.0022 grams or 0.028 grains. This 
screen is of very rare application; but it is 
useful for picture-copying, in telephoto and 
photogrammetric work. Really, it is only of 
value when panchromatic plates are used. 

No. 3 filter is particularly valuable when used 
with panchromatic plates for taking ice and 
snow-clad mountains with the dark fir-trees that 
are always met with in higher latitudes. It is 
virtually a correct luminosity-screen with these 
plates for portraiture and picture-copying, and 
then increases the exposure about four times. 

For general, all-around work with the iso 
plate, No. 2 filter is by far the most satisfac- 
tory, and provided underexposure and over- 
development are not combined, the improvement 
in rendering, particularly of the fall-foliage, is 
remarkable — in fact, there is no subject in 
which the improvement is not seen easily. 

There are other points, such as the use of a 
graded screen, the influence of the screen on 
the definition and the connection between the 
use of the screen, exposure and development ; 
but it is not my desire to fill a complete issue 
of PHoro-Era —the latter, at any rate, are 
important and have great influence on truthful 
color-rendering, which after all is purely a mat- 
ter of individual taste or education from the 
artistic point of view; presumably every one 
who uses a camera wants to turn out pictures. 

The three-color screens can be made on ex- 
actly the same lines as indicated above by using 
the following formule : 

The red screen requires per square inch, 


Filter red I (dianil red) 0.0084 grams or 0.13 grains 
Filter yellow K .......... 0.042 grams or 0.65 grains 


The green screen requires per square inch, 


Patent blue .................. 0.057 grams or 0.92 grains 
a 0.059 grams or 0.92 grains 
Naphthol green ............. 0.042 grams or 0.65 grains 


The blue-violet sereen requires per square 
inch, 


Acid rhodamin............. 0.063 grams or 0.975 grains 
Patent blue.................. 0.021 grams or 0.525 grains 


They must be cemented together as already 
described, and with a good panchromatic bathed 
plate the increase in exposure is approximately 
4:8:8 for the blue, green and red filters respec- 
tively, though, of course, this ratio differs with 
the plates. 
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HE average amateur, as soon as he gets 
possession of a camera, begins at once 
to long for the opportunity to take trips 

to all the far corners of the earth in search of 
the picturesque. This applies not only to the 
beginner but to many of those who have prac- 
tised photography for years. Constant famili- 
arity with local or home surroundings robs one 
of the ability to see the real beauty right at hand. 
Many an amateur will travel miles to “snap” 
some distant waterfall or bit of woodland scenery 
when right in his own dooryard lies far better 
material for real picture-making. It may be 
interesting to show one’s friends a picture of 
Niagara Falls or Mount Washington, but no 
matter how perfect the prints the mere fact 
that they have seen the same views dozens of 
times before robs them of half their value. 
How much better if the picture be but a bit of 
landscape taken at home with a keen eye to the 
picturesque possibilities of small things ; one tree 
properly lighted and spaced is better than a whole 


development of the bromide print plays 
the most important part in the production 
of a good sepia tone on subsequent sulphide 
toning. It isagreed by most people that devel- 
opment should be thorough, in fact, it has been 
urged that nothing short of development to the 
limit will ensure a good sepia tone afterwards ; 
this, as will be shown later, is not necessarily 
true. 

Again, it has been often pointed out that one 
of the most common causes of poor yellowish 
tones is that of using the same developer over 
and over again, even though the amount of 
developer is quite sufficient for the area of paper 
used. For instance, if ten quarter-plate prints 
are developed in two ounces of normal developer 
on end, it will be found on toning that the first 
prints developed will tone to a good sepia, while 
the last ones developed will result in yellowish 
sepias. This result has been ascribed to the 
effect of the bromide set free in development 
from the silver bromide being reduced to silver. 
This, however, is not so, but the poor tones 
appear to be the result of oxidation products 


1 is well recognized by now that the initial 


Beauty at Home 
WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 


forest taken at random. Don’t try to crowd a 
whole mountain-range or the whole expanse of 
an ocean beach into one picture, but use good 
common sense and select the “beauty spots.” 
The writer has had much experience and some 
little degree of success as a picture-maker, but 
his labors never amounted to very much until 
he began to appreciate and look for the hidden 
beauty of home surroundings. Not so much 
that the beauty was hidden as that it was passed 
by daily without a glance or thought of its possi- 
bilities — a sort of contempt bred by familiarity. 

Train the eye to see and the mind to grasp 
the true picture-making quality of familiar ob- 
jects and you will be surprised at the results. 
Simplicity is the keynote of beauty and in no 
place on earth can we find the simple beauty of 
our own home environment. Try it out. Just 
“look before you leap” to distant shores and 
make a few test-exposures nearer home. The 
result will be a delight to you and a source of 
constant enjoyment. 


Influences Affecting Sulphide Toning 


N. C. DECK 


of the reducing agent used, ¢.y., amidol, metol, 
rodinal, etc. 

That they are not due to bromide is shown by 
the fact that if bromide of potassium is added 
to the fresh developer in fairly large quantities, 
and the prints are developed fully, the resulting 
sepia tones will be found to be much colder than 
normal, and not warmer than those produced 
on prints developed to the limit with normal 
developer only slightly restrained. In fact, with 
the latter, directly development is stopped short 
of the limit, there is a change in the direction 
of yellow sepias on toning. With the heavily 
restrained developer (formula given later) this 
is not so, and unless development is stopped very 
early, the resulting sepias will always be good, 
although they vary, of course, with the length 
of development. Moreover, the black and white 
prints before toning are likewise of good quality. 
The main point to be insisted upon is, always to 
use fresh developer ; it will be found that if the 
paper is soaked before development, a minimum 
quantity of developer is needed ; a convenient 
rule being, divide the area of the print in square 
inches by sixty, this will give the quantity needed 
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in ounces ; thus a 10 x 12 needs 2 ounces, a 4x 5 
print 14 ounce, and so on. 

The following tables will show the matter 
more clearly : 


NORMAL DEVELOPER 


Sodium sulphite, erystals ......00000000.00........ 20 grains 
Potassium bromide, 10 per cent ............... 2 minims 
RESTRAINED DEVELOPER 
Sodium sulphite, erystals ........00................ 20 grains 
Potassium bromide, 10 per cent ............... 50 minims 


The exposed prints were made behind a gra- 
dometer, made in the usual manner of steps of 
translucent paper, numbered from one to thirty. 


shorter time, one will get precisely the same 
print, as regards contrast, as by exposing for a 
shorter time and developing longer, this, of 
course, within the limits shown in the table ; 
moreover, the black tones in these four strips 
were perfectly pure. This holds good for the 
second table also, for the strips G, H, K, L, 
show a constant contrast for 19 steps, this 
bromide paper being much softer under this 
treatment than the former. 

The proportions of the developer are impor- 
tant, for it must be remembered that sodium 
sulphite is a weak alkali, while amidol is acid, 
and when it is added to the sulphite solution 
there is an interaction which can easily be 
detected by the odor of sulphurous acid given 
off. In the second formula the proportion of 
amidol to sulphite is much increased, that is to 


Developer | Strip | Exposure 


Time of 


| Steps from 


| Development | — Color on Toning 

“* Normal ” F 30 see. 2 min. (limit) 5—21 Good sepia 

Restrained A 60 ,, 3—18 Yellow sepia (like H) 

B 6—19 Good sepia (like F) 

Cc 7—20 Cooler sepia 

D 8—21 Cooler sepia still 

E | 60 9—22 Cold sepia 

| 


With another bromide paper the results were 
as follows: 


say, the developer is less alkaline; it is then 
more amenable to the action of potassium bro- 


Developer Strip Exposure Appearance Time of Development Factor | oo | Color on Toning 

‘Normal ” A 120 see. 38 sec. 34 min. 514 1—23 Yellow sepia 

B | 8 « ,, 10 3—23 Very warm sepia 

Cc |. 15 4—24 Warm sepia 

D | 23 4, (limit) 20 5 —24 Good sepia 
Restrained F | 1% 3 ?—18 Yellow sepia 

G | 3 6 2—21 Warm sepia 

H | » ,, 9 3—22 Good sepia 

i K 120 ,, 30 ,, 6 iis 12 4—23 Cool sepia 

L 120 ,, 30 ,, 15 5—24 Cold sepia 


The longer times of development were due in 
this last table to the use of a slow bromide paper 
on a cold day ; the water of the developer could 
have been decreased with advantage. 

It is interesting, too, to note that with the 
restrained developer the latitude of the paper 
is very much increased ; for instance, in the first 
table strips Nos. B, C, D, E, show a constant 
contrast of 13 steps from black to white ; that 
is to say, by exposing the print behind a nega- 
tive for a longer time, and developing for a 


mide, which then gives the latitude mentioned 
above, for if added in like quantity to the first 
formula, it slows development rather than exer- 
cises a restraining-action. — British Journal 
of Photography. 


Ir often happens that the uglier a being is in 
nature, the more beautiful it becomes in art. 
There is nothing ugly in art except that which 
is without character, that is to say, that which 
offers no outer or inner truth. — Rodin. 
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The Camera as Interpreter of Human Character 


E. H. CLEMENT 


HE writer has made a new art-discovery, 
equal perhaps in importance to anything 
of the kind hitherto printed under his 
name. Like his conclusion that success in art, 
is, in no small degree, a matter of audacity, 
not to say effrontery, so this latest generalization 
has its bearing on the mystery of the post-im- 
pressionists and cubists. It is a discovery made 
in the observation of the pictures in the news- 
papers of the pitchers in the crack baseball- 
teams. The expression of the pitcher — if he 
be a master of his art — in every picture of 
him in the act of throwing the ball, or rather 
of the expression of his face and of the attitude 
of his body, and particularly of the gesture of 
the hand and arm, is precisely that of the 
painter, whether portraitist or landscapist. There 
is the same sidewise tipping of the head, to judge 
the effect of the work of the hand just executed ; 
the same far-away meditative glance, as if for 
study and calculation of the ensuing stroke, the 
same hanging poise of wrist and forearm. Only 
place a painter’s long-handled brush between 
the fingers that have just released the ball, and 
let perhaps the palette dangle by his side from 
the thumb of the other hand, and you have the 
typical figure of the artist at his work. Put 
evening clothes on the figure instead of the 
flannels of the professional ballplayer, and you 
have something very like the portrait of Wil- 
liam M. Chase, one of the masterpieces of the 
Metropolitan Museum, in his famous feat of 
painting in kid-gloves. 

It is because representation has become so 
cheap and universal — that is, the mere accurate 
and complete itemizing of the material facts of 
a scene or the points of a human face or figure, 
through the photograph, that art has begun to 
seek to vindicate itself by proposing to add 
something to representation in the way of inter- 
pretation, or exaltation, or idealization. The 
daily newspaper now distributes to the million, 
pictures that, except for color, the masters of 
the golden age of painting could not rival. Take 
one of those full-page illustrations obtained 
through the sort of outdoor camera that swings 
through the are of a circle while the exposure 
is taking place, such as have been made of the 
LStreet Bath, Boston. Hundreds of figures, each 
drawn as no draughtsman can draw and instinct 
with truth, life and movement — and not only 
the characteristics of each individual, young or 
old, rich or poor, masculine or feminine, but also 


the characteristic relations, grouping and move- 
ment of the mass. Representation could not 
possibly go further, and if art has nothing but 
representation to offer, it may well confess that 
its day is over because its service as a recorder 
of facts merely is done better now by mechanical 
devices than ever anything was represented in 
any reproduction from the hand or wit of man. 

In fact, photography itself has long since 
broken the bonds of mere representation of 
facts and essayed the artist’s role of interpreter 
of sentiment, feeling, the poetry of the inner 
truth of character in the human subject, and of 
the beauty in nature. A recent issue of PHoro- 
Era is notable for the reproduction of speci- 
mens of the work of Clara Estella Sipprell, of 
Buffalo, the young sister of a professional photo- 
grapher there, and assistant in his studio. Her 
portrait of a man, and that of a child, her com- 
positions and her nude, particularly the last, are 
such work as no painter could criticize without 
proving himself behind his day in art. A criti- 
cism, indeed, accompanies the pictures; but it 
only shows that the critic is not always the 
artist or capable of adequately understanding 
the artist’s aims and purpose even when they 
triumph. Miss Sipprell is praised for her light- 
ing as she deserves; for her nude shows the 
effects Rodin extols and emphasizes as the swm- 
mum bonum in plastic art, contrived at the 
sacrifice of literal details. It is the lack of the 
full “ representation ” of facts and the defiance 
of conventional composition that are criticized ; 
just there is where she parts company with 
ordinary photographic portraitists and takes 
place in the front rank of photographers who 
are also artists, such as Garo, of Boston, who 
has made many Gainsboroughs and Romneys 
and Raeburns, and other eighteenth century 
masters from nineteenth and twentieth century 
Boston society ladies. 


THERE is no doubt that the world needs art 
as it needs religion; that art is a great force 
underlying the ideals and expression of our 
common being; that in some form or other it 
permeates life, whether it is recognized or not, 
and influences in a thousand ways our daily 
acts. In the building of a city, the furnishing 
of a home or the buying of a hat. — The Inter- 
national Studio. 
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Home-Made Trays 


JAMES THOMSON 


sizes is free from the expense involved 

in the purchase of large trays. From 
every angle of view the large tray is expensive 
and, like everything else, is liable to deteriora- 
tion and eventual disintegration; the more so 
where fiber trays are involved, as the material 
is in time attacked by chemicals, causing the 
edges to chip and crumble, which may lead to 
an entire section of side coming away in one’s 
hand. 

Fiber trays in the 8 x 10 size can be bought 
for 35 cents, but in the 14 x 17 size the cost is 
in the vicinity of $2.25. 

Glass trays in even so limited a size as 8x 10 
are so bulky, easily broken, and in other ways 
so unsatisfactory, that we may as well place 
them out of the running. 

When we come to the porcelain-lined tray we 
have a most satisfactory article, but somewhat 
ofa luxury. In the 8 x 10 size the cost is 85 
cents, while indulgence in a 17 x 21 demands 
$3.50. 

Such an expenditure the professional worker 
may with equanimity face, for the reason that 
his constant employment of them implies an 
adequate monetary return on the investment. 
With the amateur who wishes to do enlarging, 
however, this is not the case. As a rule he 
wants only an occasional enlarged picture, and 
he shrinks from the expenditure involved in the 
purchase of the needed trays. His problem may 
be stated thus: Which plan will be the better, 
continue to depend on professional workers for 
such enlargements as may be needed or face the 
outlay involved in the purchase of large trays ¢ 

At this juncture, fortunately, one is face to 
face with the fact that satisfactory trays of 
large size are possible at a trifling monetary 
expense by home effort. If one be at all handy 
with tools, wooden trays may be fabricated that 
will answer photographic manipulative purposes 
reasonably well. 

Further, in the 5- and 10-cent stores, now to 
be found in all the large cities of the country, 
baking-pans of tin, and roasting-pans of sheet- 
iron (the latter with handles) sufficiently large 
to take 8x 10 negatives and prints, are for 
sale. At a cost of a dime I am using one such 
tray now with perfect satisfaction, and purpose 
to buy more. 

To fit them for photographic purposes, such 
pans should be coated with bichromatized glue, 


TN photographer who works in small 


or lined with waterproof cloth. White enameled 
cloth will serve, though stock cloth, perhaps, in 
in the end will be better. Coat the inside of the 
pan with spar varnish or glue, and over this 
coating neatly fit the cloth, which will require 
to be slit at the corners in order that the surplus 
material (which the gathering necessitates) may 
be flattened down. The surplus may be made 
to overlap neatly, and eventually be held in 
position with spar varnish or glue. This par- 
ticular varnish requires about twenty-four hours 
to dry, the glue much less. 

To prepare bichromated glue, take half a 
pound of it and put it to soak in as much cold 
water as it will absorb. In four ounces of water 
put one ounce of potassium bichromate, which 
will dissolve just so far and leave sediment in 
the bottom of the vessel. Add the clear portion 
to the glue and, mixing both together, bring to 
a boil. Coat the trays with the hot liquid and 
expose them for half a day to the light, which 
will render the glue hard and insoluble. When 
this has been effected, wash well in running 
water, when the trays can be used safely in 
chemical manipulations. 

In lieu of bichromated glue, one may use the 
following with equal satisfaction : 


5 ounces 


Melt well together, mix thoroughly and apply 
hot. 

For general waterprooting-purposes and filling 
seams and cracks, this, as well as the bichro- 
mated glue, is excellent. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a method of making 
wooden trays for dimensions larger than 8 x 10. 
The woodwork should be coated with one of the 
foregoing preparations, after which a bottom of 
glass may be set in putty or white lead. If need 
be, the corners may be strengthened with angle- 
irons, or right-angular pieces of brass, either of 
which can be bought at the 5- and 10-cent 
establishments. 

A simple but entirely practical mode of mak- 
ing trays is involved in the following plan: 
Obtain of the grocer a well-made “ dovetailed at 
the corners” packing-box. Cut from it slices, 
say 214 inches in height, which will furnish a 
series of bottomless trays. The height of these 
trays is of necessity governed by their size, 
though as a rule 21% inches will be about right. 
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Add a bottom to each, screwing it all around 
from the under side ; then add four 2 x 2 blocks 
half an inch high for feet at the corners. 

In a rough way the trays are now an actual- 
ity, but in order that they may be put to prac- 
tical photographic purposes, something further 
is needed. (1) The joints may be rendered 
liquid-proof by coating with hot paraffine, and 
applying above that a coat of bichromated glue. 
(2) The tray may be coated with either of the 
waterproofing-mixtures herewith given, and then 
lined with white enameled cloth. (3) In ad- 
dition to all this, the enameled-cloth lining may 
be coated with glue or spar varnish, thus making 
assurance doubly, if not in fact triply, sure. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a tray similar to those 
obtainable in the 5- and 10-cent establishments. 
After the enameled cloth is neatly fitted to the 
inside, we may draw the surplus material over 
the outside and secure it in place with metal 
clips, while the folds of cloth are sewed with 
thread at the corners. 

For sizes up to 614 x 814, very good trays 
may be fashioned from sheet tin, the sides being 
turned up, and the corners pinched together 
closely, save at one place where a gutter must 
be left. For a couple of years I got reasonably 
good service from an 8 x 10 tray made in this 
fashion, the lining being of enameled cloth. 
To make such a tray successfully, cut a piece of 
board the exact size the bottom is to be, and 


J. B. B. WELLINGTON 


with a hammer or mallet beat the sides up into 
shape. Then with a pair of pincers press the 
corners together, and the tray is complete save 
for adding the lining. The latter can be kept 
in place by four metal clips which may be had 
cheaply at 5- and 10-cent stores. 

The plans herewith submitted are tentative 
and need not be closely adhered to, though in 
actual use they have been tested and not found 
wanting. Considered merely as suggestive, the 
ingenious may find in them a place of departure 
rather than of finality. It cannot, for example, 
be claimed that the methods herein advocated for 
coating and lining are superior to any others 
that might be brought to the front. They have, 
at all events, proven their value in practical 
application and to that extent are desirable. 

Objection might be made to the clumsiness of 
the tray shown in Fig. 1. In answer I will state 
that where one has but the rough means of work- 
ing wood, and has but limited skill in carpentry, 
it is foolish to suggest for them an over-ambi- 
tious scheme. Where one has the necessary 
skill, and can get the rough work done by 
machinery, there is no reason why one cannot 
turn out thin-sided trays in form similar to the 
fiber trays bought of the dealers. When the 
corners are neatly hand-dovetailed, and the tray 
is made of a reasonably close-grained wood, 
such as cherry or birch, the sides need not be 
thicker than a quarter of an inch. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Photographer’s Help in Conser- 
vation-Work 


E have once before pointed out in this 

department the numerous opportunities 
that present themselves to the photographer, 
particularly the camera-clubs, to aid in civic 
and conservation-work. Whether a camera- 
club is busily occupied with its own immediate 
affairs, or whether it has dropped into a state 
of chronic inactivity, its members probably are 
good citizens and, as such, have at heart the 
welfare of their respective communities. In 
either case, such an organization — one of rec- 
ognized weight and authority — can, if it but 
will, do much to improve unpleasant living-con- 
ditions. For instance: it may safely be as- 
sumed that every nature-photographer is fond 
of _song-birds, either because of their delightful 
music, or as interesting camera-subjects. If he 
realized how much they needed protection, 
doubtless he would be glad to support a move- 
ment to that end. His attention, therefore, is 
invited to a plea from the pen of the Editor, 
which appeared in the Boston Herald of 
October 2, 1913. 

“As regards the important problem of pro- 
tecting our song-birds, I fear that very much 
more has been written on the subject than act- 
ually accomplished. For instance, among the 
several causes of the remarkable decrease in 
the number of valuable song-birds hardly any 
mention has been made of the ravages by the 
blue-jay, beneath whose striking exterior is 
stored a multitude of sins. Dishonest, cruel, 
murderous, villainous — these are some of the 
epithets applied to this bird of handsome 
plumage. Noisy, mischievous and destructive, 
he disturbs the air with his piercing shrieks, 
awakens the peaceful sleeper the moment day- 
light breaks, and seems maliciously bent upon 
drowning the song of the sweet-voiced singers. 
From spring until autumn the blue-jay is vir- 
tually quiet; but, on the other hand, he in- 
dulges his propensities as a true bird of prey 
by pillaging the nests of peaceful song-birds, 
devouring not only the eggs, but the young as 
well. 

“ These observations have been made in one of 
Boston’s most attractive suburbs during the past 
four years, where, thanks to this ruthless pirate, 
such delightful song-birds as the song-sparrow, 


the veery, the bluebird, the grosbeak, the oriole 
and several varieties of warblers have become 
exceedingly rare. Even robins, game fighters 
as they are, have had their homes pillaged by 
the physically superior blue-jay, and certain 
sections of Massachusetts are now infested by 
hordes of these ‘undesirable citizens.’ Every- 
where they seem to live and roam, undisturbed. 
So long as these disheartening conditions con- 
tinue, the people of our state are not likely 
again to enjoy the time when, unmolested by 
this rapacious, unsparing highwayman of the 
air, sweet-voiced birds of every indigenous vari- 
ety delighted young and old. 

“ Virtually the same conditions prevail in many 
other sections of New England, where exasper- 
ated lovers of nature are considering seriously 
means to exterminate the predatory blue-jay, 
unhampered by petty thoughts of the bird’s 
attractive exterior, as if among our song-birds 
there were not many others of handsome plumage. 
It seems to me that now is the very time when 
measures should be taken to exterminate this de- 
structive pest, for the blue-jay is nothing less 
than a pest—a scourge. And if steps are 
taken to rid the afflicted sections of New Eng- 
land of the blue-jay nuisance, I sincerely hope 
that no maudlin sentiment or misdirected sym- 
pathy will stay the correcting hand of the 
executioner.” 


The Temple of Childhood 


IEWED in the light of constant expan- 

sion, the project known as the Temple of 
Childhood has ceased to be a mere question 
of executive ability, as pointed out in our last 
issue. Its success does not depend entirely 
upon the individual judgment of the photo- 
grapher. The plan has assumed such large 
proportions, and is so far-reaching, that eventu- 
ally it may affect every portrait-photographer 
in the country. 

The men who compose the Advisory Board 
are craftsmen of exceptional capacity, and well 
known for their energy, shrewdness and experi- 
ence — traits which have enabled them to attain 
wealth and distinction. But is it fair to assume 
that, because these master-photographers and 
successful business-men — the original Official 
Photographers of the Temple of Childhood — 
have reaped substantial benefits in this new 
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field, the undertaking should appeal to every 


photographer’ To be sure, the inducements 
in the way of pecuniary profit and of publicity 
are very tempting, as, for instance, the appointee 
has to pay the highest commission (twenty-five 
percent) for only the minimum amount of 
business (five thousand dollars), and about sev- 
enteen percent for business reaching and ex- 
ceeding twenty thousand dollars. Here is an 
incentive for many photographers to exert them- 
selves, and to replace apathy and failure with 
energy and success in their business. The enter- 
prise has been planned on an enormous scale. 
Every section of the country is to be canvassed 
by energetic agents of the Company, who natu- 
rally will present the most attractive side of the 
proposition and, in their enthusiasm, are likely 
to overstate the benefits to accrue to the photo- 
grapher. How shall the photographer decide ¢ 

The fact that George W. Harris has volun- 
tarily become an official photographer to the 
Temple of Childhood, and is making money at 
it, is not a fair criterion; for Mr. Harris is a 
prosperous business-man and endowed with un- 
limited energy and resourcefulness. 

While each new source of revenue to the 
photographer is welcome news, may there not 
be the danger in the Temple of Childhood plan 
to overdo the exploitation of the little ones ¢ 
Already there are evidences that the public is 
beginning to tire of the picture of the pretty 
girl which for a long time has monopolized the 
front-cover of the average popular magazine. 
Because of their attractiveness, so many good 
things have been killed by constant repetition. 
Then there is the ethical side, in its several 
phases, of the Temple of Childhood plan, which, 
if not judiciously regulated, may impair the 
ultimate success of the latter. There are pho- 
tographers who are averse to this field of 
photography, merely on ethical grounds; but 
they do not deny that it possesses great money- 
making possibilities. 

As already stated, the Temple of Childhood 
enterprise is destined soon to affect the business- 
interests of portrait-photographers throughout 
the land, and, as its operation is too complicated 
to be grasped fully by the average practitioner, 
might it not be well to discuss the situation at 
meetings ealled for the purpose ? 

As business-conditions are, unfortunately, not 
the same throughout the United States, and 
for other reasons, the Temple of Childhood 
might not be a proper subject to be considered 
by the National body. The sooner, therefore, 
that the portrait-photographers in the country 
get together and discuss this vast and all-absorb- 
ing topic at a special meeting of their respective 


state-associations, the better. At such meetings, 
official representatives of the Temple of Child- 
hood would be present, ready to give information 
and answer questions; also official photographers, 
doubtless willing to give their views of the 
subject, and many doubting Thomases to be 
convinced. Thus, also, many threatened annoy- 
ances, embarrassing situations and misunder- 
standings might be successfully forestalled. 


The Dangers of Flashlight 


ITH the advent of the winter season 

come the opportunities par excellence 

for flashlight-photography. Unfortunately, this 
fascinating work, since the introduction of 
powerful flash-compounds, has been the cause of 
numerous fatalities, which could have been 
avoided by the exercise of even ordinary care; 
for the trouble has been with the operators 
themselves, rather than with the flashlight-appa- 
ratus. It seems strange, too, that the magne- 
sium-lamp, an essentially harmless machine, 
should have been the cause of more deplorable 
accidents than the devices which require an 
explosive compound for the illuminant. The 
reason is that, ignorantly or carelessly, the 
operator will fill the reservoir of the magnesium- 
lamp with a flashlight-mixture and attempt to 
blow it through the alcohol flame — just as he 
would pure powdered magnesium — thus causing 
a violent explosion with attendant disastrous 
effects; whereas this type of lamp, when used 
properly, is absolutely safe. There are, how- 
ever, flashlight-machines in use which are virtu- 
ally fool-proof, yet available for a wide range of 
work. To this class belongs the Helios Elec- 
trical Flashlight-Lamp, which enables the oper- 
ator to insert, adjust and ignite the charge with 
positive safety. Another is the Agfa Profes- 
sional Flashlamp, which has a long metal tray 
for the compound which is fired automatically 
by a safe and ingenious method, and extension- 
tubes to raise it to any desired height. Equally 
efficient, but even more compact, is the Agfa 
Pocket-Flashlamp for amateurs. For ease and 
safety of manipulation, Eastman Flash-sheets 
are justly popular. The flash is not really instan- 
taneous, but is extremely brilliant and effective. 
As a precaution, it is urged that the user of 
an alcohol flashlamp convince himself of the 
true character of his illuminant. This is easily 
done by applying a lighted taper to a few 
grains placed on a metal tray. If it burns 


slowly or sizzles — instead of igniting with a 
sudden puff —the substance is undoubtedly 
pure magnesium, hence right for use with the 
alcohol flashlamp. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all 
383 Boylston Street, 


rints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
oston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 
Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2> As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 


3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 


4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 


5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Data-blanks will be sent 
upon request. Enclose return-postage in this letter. 


6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-ERa, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-ERA, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


8. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. Guilders interested to have one of these 
Pxoro-Era prize collections shown in their home-city 
will please communicate with the Editor of Pooro-Era. 


Awards — Marine-Subjects 


First Prize: James M. Edsall. 

Second Prize: William S. Davis. 

Third Prize: A. B. Hargett. 

Honorable Mention: James C. Baker, G. Clinton Bell, 
Charles W. Darrell, L. DeS. Dibert, Mrs. C. B. 
Fletcher, Charles H. Flood, William Findlay, E. W. 
Gibson, F. W. Hill, Henry W. Jones, Frank Mason, 
Raffaele Menochio, Alexander Murray, A. S. Nakamura, 
Richard Pertuch, Albert F. Snyder, H. P. Webb, 
A. Eleanor Woodside. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Beatrice B. Bell, Herbert A. 
Hall, Louis C. Hey, C. V. Hull, Taizo Kato, John Man- 
son, Claude Davis Millar, Louis R. Murray, Charles L. 
Noe, C. B. Sanford, F. R. Smalley, Gerald Tushak, 
Martin Vos, J. H. Westcott. 


Subjects for Competition 


October — “ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “‘ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
January — “ Still Life.”’ Closes February 28. 
February — “ Foreign Travel.’ Closes March 31. 
March — “ Flashlights.”” Closes April 30. 

April — “ Growing Flowers.” Closes May 31. 

May — “ Telephoto-Work.” Closes June 30. 

June — “ Landscapes.” Closes July 31. 

July — “ Outdoor-Portraits.”” Closes August 31. 
August — “ Waterscapes.” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 31. 
October —“ Decorative Applications.” Closes November 


30. 
November — “‘ My Home.”’ Closes December 31. 
December — “ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
and by personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


A NEW TOY 


Home-Scenes — December Competition 
Closes January 31 


SuRELY home is a word to conjure with, and the pic- 
ture that breathes the atmosphere of warmth and com- 
fort surrounding the thought of home will be one that 
would appeal strongly to the beholder. 

The variety of subjects included is almost numberless. 
Nearly any picture that tells a story connected with the 
varied interests of home-life, or pictures those who make 
the home, will be eligible. 

If the home te be pictured chance to be in the coun- 
try, so much the better for the one in search of the 
pictorial. 

Some of the old farmhouses of New England put one 
on one’s mettle to make the most of such a wealth of 
material. 

The old kitchens in particular, sometimes with the 
brick oven and the fireplace with its cranes and swing- 


DAVID BEVAN 


ing pots and kettles, make ideal backgrounds for figures 
in quaint costume performing some homely task. 
* Huldy ” at her apple-paring, when 


“ The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’.” 

To the discerning eye, the every-day household duties 
going on in any kitchen may furnish many subjects 
worthy of being recorded however homely they may 
seem to the casual observer. 

The young lady who is to serve as model may think 
you show very poor judgment, and prove hard to con- 
vince that she may very possibly look “full ez pretty 
agin” in simple house-dress and apron, as in her “ best 
dress” and posing in the ‘* parlor.” 

Prettily rounded young arms seldom show to better 
advantage than when wielding a mixing-bow] and spoon, 
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THE WINTRY SEA 


JAMES M. EDSALL 


FIRST PRIZE — MARINE-SUBJECTS 


and a moulding-board and rolling-pin make very good 
accessories. 

The matter of background and accessories is a very 
important one. 


“Tis true, ‘tis pity, 
And pity ’tis ’tis true.” 


Yet many of our homes are lacking in the simplicity 
which makes for good art in home-furnishing, as well as 
in photographic backgrounds. 

The problem will then be one of elimination, doubtless, 
and less of a problem in the kitchen than in the other 
rooms of the house. 

If a door or window can be introduced, it will usually 
give a good lighting on the figure and, if well managed, 
prove a help in the composition. 

Do not make the mistake to shorten the exposure 
when a window forms part of your picture, for the 
stronger your highlights, the deeper your shadow, and 
your exposure must be adequate to give you detail there 
without the forcing in development that will clog your 
highlights. 

Times aren’t now as they once were, and the days of 
handcraft in the home are nearly past. A fact scarcely 


to be regretted save in the interest of the pictorial; but 
the camerist in search of picturesque home-scenes may 
well sigh for the days of the loom and the spinning- 
wheel. 

Some of us may be so fortunate as to be able to repro- 
duce before our lens a little scene from the days of long 
ago, but great care must be used that all the accesso- 
ries be in keeping, for anachronisms creep in so easily. 

Our dame of long ago, seated by her spinning-wheel, 
may prove more ludicrous than convincing, if her chair 
be one of modern design, or her hair show the latest 
style of barette or side-comb. 

If we content ourselves with the surroundings of our 
present-day homes, there will surely be found many 
elements of the picturesque in the modern woman in her 
low “sewing-chair,” with her mending-basket by her 
side. 

But we must not forget the little people, the very 
crown and essence of the home-life. 

What could be more full of the spirit of the home 
than the group of children around the mother’s knee, 
either listening to a story or lovingly interested in baby 
brother's wondrous toes, while ‘‘ This little pig” is 
going to market. 
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WHEN FOAMING BILLOWS LASH THE SHORE 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


SECOND PRIZE — MARINE-SUBJECTS 


Master Baby’s simple luncheon may be legitimate 
material. Baby-hands show their dimpled dearness to 
such good advantage when grasping the roundness of 
mug or apple, and his eager expression is a joy when 
awaiting the contents of the spoon poised so temptingly 
in mother’s hand. 

The little people at play in the nursery with their 
toys about them; a doll’s tea-party or a little treat for 
the children themselves; any nursery-scene kept within 
the bounds of simplicity and good composition should be 
interesting. 

The farewells between mother and children as they 
start away for school, or the welcome that awaits them 
on their return, should work up well, with the doorway 
as an appropriate setting. 

Father’s homecoming, too, would make a splendid 
subject to work upon; and if the home is so fortunate 
as to contain a grandfather or grandmother, the con- 
trast of the aged, lined face with the fresh, youthful 
ones will be a good thing to see. 

Grandfather’s watch or grandmother’s knitting- 
needles should make a good center of interest. 

For the artist with a flashlight there are great possi- 
bilities in the family-group about the reading-lamp, the 
small boy studying his to-morrow’s lesson for school, 
possibly with the aid of big sister; father with his 
newspaper and mother with her mending. 

The fireplace, also, has numberless possibilities for 


family-scenes. The mother with her baby in her arms, 
or a group of children about her knees; a little circle 
popping corn or toasting marshmallows; a Christmas 
scene, even, or a suggestion of that time “ between 
the dark and the daylight” “which is known as the 
Children’s Hour.” 

If you have a good staircase, take the little people in 
their “nighties” bound bedward, with teddy-bear or 
some other beloved bedfellow. One might even show 
them safely tucked up for the night and ready for 
mother’s good-night kiss. 

The mysteries of the morning-toilets might even be 
invaded and mother be seen combing out the tangled 
curls, tying on hair-ribbons, fastening dresses that 
“button up the back” or buttoning little shoes. Per- 
haps we might even find her giving baby his morning- 
bath, who knows ? 


‘“* Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory ” 


and what sweeter memories of home than those that 
cluster about the “ family-sings ? ” 

The little family gathered around the piano and 
looking over the shoulder of the mother or big sister 
seated at the instrument should make a good subject. 

For our purpose, however, the grand or square piano 
is much better than the upright, as then you can get in 
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SUNSET, CHESAPEAKE BAY 


A. B. HARGETT 


THIRD PRIZE — MARINE-SUBJECTS 


such a position that you will see the back of the music- 
rack, and the faces of your models, so avoiding the 
glaring white of the music on the rack, which is some- 
times hard to subdue. 

Countless other subjects will present themselves, 
from father smoking in his den to the baby asleep in 
its cradle; but, whatever theme you choose, remember 
that the slogan is simplicity! 

Many an otherwise charming composition has been 
marred, if not entirely ruined, by a noisy, figured wall- 
paper. If the spot you choose for your setting has 
that handicap, either hang up some plain, unfigured 
material to cover the wall, or introduce a plain screen 
as a background. 

Use moderation also in your choice of accessories. 
Let them be few in number and each one chosen be- 
cause it is needed to help tell your story, not simply 
because it is at hand and you feel in duty-bound to 
drag it in, whether relevant or irrelevant. 

If toys are introduced, let it be only one or two, not a 
jumble. 

If there are pictures on the wall, be sure that they do 
not reflect light, and so arrange them that they help out 
your composition, instead of making a distracting spot 
in the wrong place. 

Be sure that your exposure is adequate; for there is 
nothing like underexposure to give you a spotty, harsh 
effect, when more time would pull things together and 
save the day. 


As to equipment, the little device previously recom- 
mended for holding the tripod legs is a great help in 
working indoors. It is merely three pieces of wood 
joined to form a triangle, with castors at the corners and 
sockets above to hold the tripod legs. It saves marring 
floors and averts many a downfall. 

A piece of white cloth fastened to a strip of wood at 
either side to be used as a reflector is also a help to 
light the shadow side of faces. 

Much of the advice given under ‘“ Home-Portraits ” 
and “ Interiors with Figures” is equally applicable in this 
month’s contest. 


Printing from a Thin Negative 


From a negative too hopelessly thin to print in plat- 
inum or even to produce a P. O. P. print, which can be 
toned, I have made many faultlessly-printing negatives 
by using an untoned glossy P. O. P. half printed from 
the thin negative. This delicate, evanescent print can 
be photographed, using a slow commercial plate, and 
the finest gradation of tone obtained in a strong-printing 
negative. A further advantage of this method is the 
possibility of enlargement at the same time. 

It is obvious that the untoned print must be kept 
from the light, except during exposure of the slow plate, 
focusing being done from a piece of newspaper, cut the 
exact size of the original, placed under the glass of a 
printing-frame. — Alfred W. Cutting. 
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STROLLING HOMEWARD 


Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


C. F. H.— Photography in a warm climate such 
as yours is invariably fraught with difficulties, even 
under the best of conditions, and it is not easy to deter- 
mine the cause. Are you certain that your plates are 
fresh and that they have been properly stored on edge, 
in a dry place, to avoid the effects of humidity? If 
you are certain of this, the trouble must be in develop- 
ing them. 

It would be preferable for you to use a special tropi- 
cal plate, of which there are several on the market. 
The next best course would be to adopt a special tropi- 
cal developer, by which I mean a reducer, such as ami- 
dol, which requires no alkaline salt such as carbonate to 
accelerate it. 

Before developing, place the plate for three minutes 
in a solution of formaline — one part to sixty parts of 
water. This, of course, is a hardener and prevents 
frilling or softening of the emulsion. 

Potassium permanganate is a good eliminator of hypo, 
provided the solution is renewed until the color is not 
quickly discharged by the hypo. I must confess that 
my preference, however, is for a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide — one dram in five ounces of water. In this 
solution the negative is ready for drying within three 
minutes of fixation. 

J. M. W. — Probably you have reference to “ Trans- 
ferotype,” a special kind of bromide paper widely used 
many years ago. It was prepared on one side with 
soluble gelatine and with a specially-hardened sensitive 
emulsion. The wet bromide-print was squeegeed face 


C. A. E. LONG 


down on the support where it was intended to remain; 
hot water was poured on the back of the print which 
melted the soluble gelatine and released the paper, 
leaving the image on the support. 

I understand that you have a formula for the emul- 
sion-coating, but want a formula for the soluble-coating. 
This coating is the same as that used for double-transfer 
paper in the carbon-process. A thick coating of gela- 
tine is required and this is obtained by two or three 
coatings of gelatine-solution used for the single-transfer 
paper, no hardening-solution being employed. Prepare 
a solution of gelatine —one ounce being soaked until 
soft and then dissolved by heat and made up to 
twenty-five ounces of solution. Gelatine should be 
applied to the paper as evenly as possible by means of 
a flat brush or sponge. The brush should be taken 
first along the sheet of paper and then across it, and 
finally diagonally, so as to avoid ridges and render the 
coating even. Second and third coatings must not be 
applied until the first and second coatings have become 
thoroughly dry. 

H. E. F. — The double outlines in your print caus- 
ing a lack of distinctness are due to displacement while 
examining the same during the printing-process. You 
should be careful not to move the back of the printing- 
frame when lifting a section of it to watch the progress 
of the printing. 

If, however, you use developing-paper, then the double 
outlines are due to motion of the camera during expo- 
sure, as you say that you used it on a light extension- 
tripod, and gave several seconds’ exposure with bulb. 
To overcome this, use a tripod that has a wide, solid 
top, such as is provided with a wooden tripod, and 
which is also cheaper than the compact metal kind. 

E. W. W. —“ Bergheim” and “ Bergheil”’ are dis- 
tinctly different names, and should not be confused. 
The former is a type of photographic lens which gives 
a soft-focus image, and is made by an English optical 
firm; the other is a style of light and compact tourist’s 
camera made by the Voigtliinder & Sohn Optical Works. 
The word “ Bergheil”’ is a form of greeting popularly 
used among German mountain-climbers. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


R. W. D. — Your print “ Autumn Clouds” seems to 
be rather more a farm-scene, with the farmhouse very 
prominent. As a cloud-study the clouds themselves are 
rather too scattered and without any concentration of 
interest, while as a farm-scene the farmhouse is much 
too low in the space, allowing virtually no foreground. 

C.B. F.—There is much of the true spirit of the 
ocean in “ The Incoming 
Tide,” yet in such a pic- 
ture, where the horizon- 
line is so prominent, it 
seems almost unpardon- 
able that this line is not 
level, when trimming 
would so easily have made 
it so. The same is true of 
vertical lines in buildings 
which should be plumb. 

J.P. R.— By so _pla- 
cing the camera as to have 
brought the dory and 
figures into the picture a 
little more you could have 
improved “Making a 
Landing” materially. 
When human life is pres- 
ent, it is always of chief 
interest, and the figures 
may well be about one- 
third of the width of the 
print from one side or the 
other. 


THE ROARING OCEAN 


W. W. N. — One decided im- 
provement can be made in ‘The 
Toy Fleet.” The little boy stands 
in such a position that a post on 
the wharf runs up directly behind 
his head. This can be retouched 
from the negative. It is delicate 
work, to be sure, but it can be done. 
Of course, care should be taken to 
avoid such mistakes in making ex- 
posures. 

F. E. B. — ‘* Moored” seems to 
be the result of under-exposure. The 
overhanging trees in the foreground 
are without detail, and also the two 
boats, while the distance is so dense 
in the negative that these boats 
appear almost as if suspended in 
midair. 

B. J. W. — Were it not for the 
tree at the right, “An Old Colony 
Homestead ” would be a drear archi- 
tectural study indeed. The tree is 
needed, but it is never desirable to 


: WALTER L. BROWN have a tree so near the edge of a 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


picture that its trunk is severed by 
the edge of the picture. 

W. C. O.—“ My Own Doorsteps”’ is a type of group 
photograph which, unfortunately, we see in too large 
numbers. In addition to a boat in the middle-distance 
containing five young people, five women stand or sit in 
pensive attitudes in different parts of the foreground. 
They appear to be oblivious to their surroundings and 
without any common purpose or interest. It may be 
set down as an inflexible principle of group-photography 
that a motive is necessary to justify bringing the per- 
sons shown together. 

N. L. A.—Photographically speaking, “One of 
Nature’s Beauty-Spots ” is excellent, but as a composi- 
tion the subject lacks simplicity; the large number of 
trees is bewildering, and one looks in vain for a center 
of interest. While true to nature, such a scene is best 
not photographed. 

H. W. J. —“‘ The Sand-Dune” is obviously printed 
from a thin and rather flat negative. Such asubject on 
sepia paper and printed one or two shades too deep in- 
variably becomes muddy as in the present instance. 


SEIZI TADAKUMA 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 

Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-ERa 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General;” but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will 
be returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with 
the data. 

Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-ERa standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 


by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of | 


date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Data- 
blanks will be sent upon request. Enclose return-postage in 
letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 


First Prize: C. A. E. Long. 

Second Prize: Walter L. Brown. 

Third Prize: Seizi Tadakuma. 

Honorable Mention: J. H. Puelicher, J. W. Heebner, 
Roscoe W. De La Mater, L. C. Wagner, James Allan, 
Gerald Tushak, E. B. Rowe, E. Keaough, C. W. Miller, 
V. Max Kemery, C. E. Achuff, H. B. Prindle, Ivan 
Nyberg, F. C. Edwards. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Henry W. Gerrans, F. G. Ham- 
mond, John W. Berry, W. M. Strong, J. O. Toussaint, 
Paul M. Elder, Alvin Mears, A. E. Johnson, Jack 
Salton, Mrs. C. S. Phelps, A. J. Voorhees. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists many of them successful Salon 
exhibitors in America and Europe. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoro- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Phoro-ErRa records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism, 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links. 
To compete with others puts anyone on his mettle to 
achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, he 
will study carefully the characteristics of prize-winning 
prints every month and use the Guild correspondence 
privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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Exposure-Guide for December 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 44 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column 


Bright | Shining) pittused 


Hour g 
Sun Light Clouds Light 


llam.to 1P.M.) 1/32 1/16 1/8 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 p.m.) 1/25 1/12 1/5 


9-10 a.M. and 2-3 p.m.| 1/12* 1/6* 1/3* 


vi 
Dull | pul || |u.s.1 | x1/4 
F/6.3 | U.S.2.4| X5/8 
1/3 | 2/3 
| x3/4 
2/3* | |U.S.8 | x2 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x 4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U.S. 32 x 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 3; 55° X 2; 52° X 2; 30° XK 4. 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds ; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks ; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


~SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 


interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 


Example: 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Dec., 2 to 3 P.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1,R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/12 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,’ opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/12X4=1/3. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/4 second, approximately. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/12 X 1/2= 1/25. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/25 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 


G. A. Ginter, Secretary, 
910 Prov. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


CAMERA CLUB OF CINCINNATI Nov. 1 to Dee. 1 
Puoto-Era Prize-Picrures ror 1912 1913 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC Exmsrnon| April to November P. Limbosch, Commissioner, 
IN GHENT | 1913 No. 3, Place Royale, Brussels 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Academy of Music Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Loan-Exuisits sy S. H. LirsHey, DwicaT December 
A. Davis anp Dr. ARNOLD GENTHE 1913 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in measures the correct time of exposure under different \ 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and __ conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to PxHoro-Era, January, 1912. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Lumiére Sigma (Violet Label) 
Wellington “Xtra Speedy Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Ilford Monarch 

Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 
Central Special 
Defender Vulcan 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. S84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3. Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue front cover this month depicts a typical winter- 
scene, although it may not embody the true Christmas 
spirit characteristic of December, for the little chap is 
engaged in a frolic where the act of giving implies only 
friendly retaliation. The picture is clearly Cadbyan 
in character, which in itself is high praise regarding 
pictorial conception and executive ability. 

It is merely a coincidence that a portrait of M. Léon 
Bakst appears at this time when the artistic activity of 
this revolutionary decorator is showing its influence 
upon the mis-en-scene of every important operatic pro- 
duction in the old and new world. Although a genius 
in portrait-painting, M. Bakst has caused a sensation 
by the originality and marvelous brilliancy of his stage- 
settings, and the splendor of costumes and groupings of 
the Russian ballet, introduced recently into this coun- 
try, having previously created a furore in Europe. His 
designs for costuming and staging Madame Pavlowa’s 
gorgeous ballet, ‘‘ Orientale,”’ proved to be a revelation 
in these respects when they were produced by the opera- 
houses of New York, Boston and Montreal this season. 
Wearers of artistic fabrics and fashionable dress-makers 
go to M. Bakst for designs. Architects and decora- 
tors besiege his studios, for M. Bakst is the acknowl- 
edged master of color-symphonies. An exhibit of his 
work comprising several hundred sketches and designs 
in color is being shown in the principal cities of the 
United States, drawing crowds of admiring art-lovers, 
for, like Europe, America has taken up Bakst with en- 
thusiasm. 

Of the numerous portraits of Léon Bakst which have 
appeared in the American press none does him justice, 
but the portrait by Mr. Hoppé, published in this issue, 
may be accepted as a true, characteristic and striking 
likeness. The original print was much admired at the 
recent show of the Royal Photographic Society. The 
pictures selected to illustrate the two great London ex- 
hibitions are representative, but not necessarily beyond 
the pale of honest criticism. If the imagination is to 
supply the character of the sitter’s raiment — in Mr. 
Hoppé’s portrait of Bakst — is it velvet or broadcloth ? 
Is it also pertinent to ask if the margin at the left of 
the figure is entirely adequate, and also if the lettered 
name, “ Bakst,” so conspicuously placed in the picture- 
area, is really in good taste ? 

In Hugh Cecil’s portrait of ‘‘ Patience,” page 281, the 
left eye of the pretty model seems to have been slighted 
by the artist, and the hand holding the book to have 
been given more than its proper share of light if the 
picture is not to have two distinct points of interest 
instead of only one. 

Those who are familiar with hackneyed forms of 
composition may be disposed to ask if the artificial rais- 
ing of the figure above the center of the picture-area 
has, perhaps, not been overdone. There are conditions 
where this mode of placing the figure in a pictorial set- 
ting is perfectly spontaneous and logical ; but the act of 
lowering the camera, for the sake of including an in- 
teresting foreground and to avoid a difficult problem in 
composition, often results in a false and distorted im- 
pression of the actual scene by producing the effect of 
an up-hill perspective where none exists. In the street- 
scene, page 284, however, the downward-sloping appear- 
ance of the walk may accord with fact ; but the placing 
of the figure in its present position is not original. 


The up-hill perspective effect in its true form is well 
exemplified in Robert Dodd’s picture, an alley in a hilly 
Briton village, page 299. 

The representation of a court-function of the time of 
Louis XV, page 299, does credit to the artistic percep- 
tion of Mr. Revelle. A pity, however, thatthe width of 
the foreground appears to have been stinted. 

A fit comparison to the Bakst portrait is the superb 
likeness of Madame Pavlowa, the piéce de résistance of 
the London Salon, which is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of that original and successful portrait-interpreter, 
Madame d’Ora. Of the model herself, pages could 
easily be written. The art of dancing as practised by 
the ancient Greeks and represented and preserved to us 
by cotemporaneous artists, has, indeed, been revived by 
this ethereal being, whose classic, graceful pantomimes 
amidst harmonious Bakst settings are electrifying 
American opera-audiences. 

Inspired, no doubt, by the classic, sunny landscapes 
of a Claude or of the more modern Corot, Alexander 
Keighley has produced a genuine open-air fantasy, page 
293. The left section of the composition impresses us 
as a trifle heavy and intricate, and as detracting not a 
little from the charming terpsichorean group and the 
sunshine in the distance. 

All in all, Mr. Hoppé has done well to assemble and 
send us pictures so representative of London’s great 
photographic shows, and we believe that our readers 
will appreciate the combined efforts of all concerned to 
give them a fair idea of these two annual events. 

The group of dahlias, hastily mistaken by some ob- 
servers for chrysanthemums, constitutes an admirable 
technical display, although the delicate gradations of 
the original print have evaded the usual skill of the en- 
graver. Data: Made on Wellington Anti-Screen plate. 

The scene at the fireside, page 305, was reproduced 
originally in February, 1913, PHoro-ERa, to illustrate 
an article, by Dr. Bevan, on photography by flashlight. 
It is introduced at this time to show the suitability of 
pictures of this class to ‘‘ Home-Scenes,” which is the 
subject for competition closing January 31, 1914. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


THE entries to the Marine competition were eminently 
gratifying both in numbers and quality. The winning 
pictures reproduced in this competition speak for them- 
selves. Never in the history of this publication have 
they been more interesting in artistic and technical 
performance. 

He who first beholds Mr. Edsall’s impressive picture, 
page 306, is at once reminded of Charles Kingsley’s 
famous line, ‘“ Though the harbor-bar be moaning,” for 
the cross-like post might fittingly represent the locality 
where the bodies of the three fishermen were washed 
ashore. Apart from this gloomy thought, however, the 
beholder will not be slow to appreciate the uncommon 
beauty of fretted waters as they approach and recede 
over the smooth sands of the beach. The post may be 
considered by some as too assertive; but it forms a 
strong and welcome accent in a scene which the average 
camerist is likely to portray in a somewhat monotonous 
manner. Data: Kodak (314 x 512); R.R. lens; 614- 
inch focus; Eastman film; 450 second; pyro; 7 x 9 
American Plat. enlargement. 
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Of a more spirited character is the example of aquatic 
force by W. 8S. Davis, page 307. This is a favorite 
theme of the artist, and with variations has been shown 
in the pages of PHoro-Era during the past few years. 
But in all truth, few pictorialists succeed so well in in- 
terpreting the character of water in rapid motion as does 
Mr. Davis. His several articles on this topic and illus- 
trated with photographs entirely of his own taking — 
published in Paoro-Era — are generally recognized and 
accepted as authoritative. 

After having hurled itself with tremendous force 
against the rocky cliff, the wave, now shattered, catches 
the light and presents a brilliant spectacle — faithfully 
depicted, as it impresses the human brain, by the artist- 
camerist. It is well to note the effective and correctly- 
rendered background of sea and sky ; also the simplicity 
of material — singleness of purpose — consisting of mass 
of spray, the cliff, as a foil, and an unspoiled back- 
ground. Data: October, 11 a.m.; good light; 6-inch 
single lens; stop, F/16; 40 second; 344 x 44 hand- 
camera; Cramer Inst. Iso. Backed; Edinol-Hydro; 
8 x 10 Monox Rough Bromide enlargement. 

The art-principle, simplicity in composition, which so 
many would-be-pictorialists have yet to grasp and to 
carry into effect, is again demonstrated in A. B. Hargett’s 
“Sunset, Chesapeake Bay,” page 309. Embryonic pic- 
ture-makers — and not a few of the advanced workers — 
ean derive much profit from studying this simply- 
arranged picture, as well as all in this series. The 
artist abided his time and, as a result, neither the sun 
nor the ship is in the center of the picture; nor does the 
ship sail out of the picture, but into it. The picture is 
well spaced, consequently the horizon-line is where it 
belongs. Data: 7 p.m.; Brownie No. 2; largest stop; 
Eastman film; pyro; 7x 9 No. 8 P. M. C. Bromide en- 
largement; redeveloped. 

The title to H. P. Webb’s “ Quiet Mood,” page 308, 
seems to be a misnomer, unless the sea in this locality 
is usually of a tempestuous character. One does not fail 
to observe how the two huge masses of rock are un- 
obtrusively balanced by the two combers. The color- 
values throughout are true and the general effect one of 
much beauty. Data: January, 1912; 9 a.m.; winter- 
sunset after a shower; Ansco film; 7-inch Ernemann 
Aplanat; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; Edinol; 8 x 10 Azo 
B. Hard enlargement; Edinol. 

“Low Tide,” by Charles H. Flood, page 308, is a 
typical scene on the Maine coast. At times like this, it 
is not difficult to obtain an interesting foreground which, 
if judiciously managed, yields pleasing effects, as shown 
in Mr. Flood’s vista. Here, however, the distant points 
of land are somewhat obtrusive and dispute with the 
foreground the claim for chief pictorial interest. This 
might have been avoided by more careful focusing and 
diaphragming and, if needed, reduction of whichever 
mass were deemed too insistent. Data: August, 1913; 
good light; Cramer plate; Goerz 7°%4-inch Dagor; at 
F/22; 1/25 second; five times filter; pyro; Profes- 
sional Cyko. 41% x 614 enlargement. 

One welcomes A. S. Nakamura’s harbor-scene in 
Honolulu, page 310, because it lends variety to the 
series and is identified with one of Uncle Sam’s far-off 
possessions. The silhouetted figures not only occupy a 
convenient place in the picture, but by their obvious inter- 
est in the subject of portrayal they are an inseparable 
part of the composition. The pictorial scheme has been 
managed successfully and creditably. Data: June, 
1913; 6.30; 5 x 7 Century camera; 81-inch Zeiss- 
Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/8; fair light; 1/100 
second ; Inst. Iso; pyro; Cyko Buff. 

Of the many pictorial efforts by F. W. Hill, the 
“ Fish-Wharf,” Boston, U.S. A., is one of the very best. 


Our criticism of forced up-hill perspective does not 
apply here. The camerist surveyed the scene and com- 
posed his picture from an elevated position. The origi- 
nal print is of a beautiful sepia tone to be suggested 
only in ink of the same shade. Data: August; 10 a.m. ; 
Premoette Junior (2%4 x 314); Film-Pack; 1/25 
second; 8 x 10 enlargement on Wellington Bromide. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


Ir is gratifying to state that participants in the Round 
Robin Guild Competitions (exclusively for beginners) 
are showing a commendable appreciation of pictorial 
composition. From the letters which accompany the 
entries it appears that studying the pictures, and reading 
the print-criticisms in Paoro-Era, together with the 
help derived from such standard works as Poore’s 
“ Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures,” and Anderson’s “A. B. C. of Artistic Photo- 
graphy,” are responsible for this progress. 

It is hard to believe that the charming and artisti- 
cally composed picture by C. A. E. Long, page 311, is 
the work of a virtual beginner, i.e.,an amateur of only 
about one year’s practical experience with the camera. 
It is a picture worthy the knowledge and skill of an 
advanced worker. With the exception of the excessive 
emphasis of the group of trees at the top of the hill, the 
picture seems artistically perfect. Seldom have we seen 
open-air figures dressed in white so well managed. Note 
the delicate gradations throughout, including the hats 
carried by each model. Harmony speaks in every part 
of this highly-successful landscape. Data: August, 
1913, 10 a.m.; 8-inch convertible R. R. lens; used rear 
lens at F/16; 3-times filter; 14 second; Hammer Non- 
Hal. Ortho; pyro tank ; Soft Cyko Plat. 

The last-mentioned quality of the preceding picture 
also characterizes the simple landscape by W. L. Brown, 
page 312. The theme and the arrangement are modest 
enough, although the tree-trunk at the extreme right, 
used evidently as a balance or to bind the picture to- 
gether, could easily be dispensed with. Data: Decem- 
ber, 1912; 8 a.M,; sunny day; 5 x 7 Graphic camera; 
914-inch Zeiss Protar, series VIIA; stop, F/8; Standard 
Orthonon; Glycin, tank; 5 x 7 contact print on Soft 
Plat. Cyko. 

The true rendering of movement and color-values in 
the beach-scene, page 312, is worthy of high praise. 
The Japanese pictorialists are fond of introducing the 
human element into their work, but are always actuated 
by artistic motives. Data: August 5, 1913; bright 
light ; 3A Graflex camera; Zeiss Tessar Ie; 74¢-inch 
focus; at full opening; 4455 second; N. C. Speed-Film ; 
pyro; Plat. C. print. 


Illinois College of Photography 


AmonG the students enrolled for November were two 
from abroad, Mr. S. Kubota of Japan and Miss M. Ra- 
coubian of Turkey in Asia. 

Professors Latshaw and McCorkill attended the 
Eastman School of Photography at St. Louis last month 
on the lookout for new ideas. 

The prizes at the September Contest at the College 
Camera Club were won by Mr. Nakamura and Mr. 
Bradley. Mr. Nakamura also won the First Prize for 
portraiture in the competition at the college the pre- 
vious month. 

Mr. Walter Holzmueller, who recently finished his 
course at the college, has purchased a studio at Sulli- 
van, Ill. 

Mr. S. K. Bhang, of Korea, has enrolled for the 
photography and engraving courses. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Facial Peculiarities 


“No,” I cannot be accused of staring at people, 
when I am engaged in studying an interesting face, or a 
careless, artistic pose, on my travels,” said a well-known 
photographer to his traveling-companion on the train 
which bore them to the Kansas City Convention last 
July. Continuing his remarks on the subject, the por- 
traitist said: ‘‘ There is a great deal of truth in your 
editorial on the human profile, published in PHoro- 
Era about a year ago, and illustrated with the portrait 
of a beautiful woman, by Garo. I did not realize, till 
then, how men deliberately spoil their good looks by 
removing the moustache. The nose, in many cases an 
ugly part of the face, becomes more pronounced in its 
incongruity, and the upper lip, thus bared, forms a 
sharp angle with the protruding nose, and eventually 
becomes elongated through the daily manipulation of 
the razor. Nature has provided man with an hirsute 
appendage, which is important not only for well-known 
hygienic reasons, but softens the rugged outlines of the 
face by blending the nose with the chin. Of course, it is 
not necessary for a man to wear the moustache just as it 
grows. It can be trimmed to any desired size or form. 
If only the average man would study his profile in a 
mirror, or consult a friend having an artistic eye, after 
he has had his moustache removed, he would decide to 
let it grow again — nine chances out of ten. I cannot 
help noticing these various types of faces: how a 
smooth-faced middle-aged man with a badly-shaped 
nose, long, convex upper lip and protruding under lip, 
producing a most ungainly profile, will suddenly present 
a totally different change of countenance by a mere 
turn of the head —looking at you. It is really amaz- 
ing! Of course, the front view in such a case at once 
becomes a different matter and generally yields a grati- 
fying result. 

“It’s the same with women’s faces, that is, the change 
from a profile to a front view. Now, please note that 
young girl over there. Her nose has a big hump — of 
the degraded Roman type, one might say. The fore- 
head recedes, and so does the chin. The lips are large 
and, because she has a nervous habit, look as if she 
were pouting. Now she faces this way, turning her 
large, handsome eyes up toa friend standing close by. I 

call that a noble face, full of character and expression. 

What a fine model, as she now is! The uncouth ap- 

pearance of the side view has entirely disappeared, and 

given way to a countenance of a different person. One 

would hardly have expected such an astonishing change. 

“T make these observations as discreetly as I can, lest 

I be considered rude; and the moment the subject be- 

comes conscious or embarrassed, I, myself, am ill at ease 

and my studies come to an end.” 


Photographer of Men 


Ir is well known that the term, “ Photographer of 
Men,” belongs exclusively to Pirie MacDonald of New 
York ; for on principle he confines his sittings strictly 
to members of the male sex. Yet what shall we say of 
the Gerhard Sisters, of St. Louis, who recently photo- 
graphed nearly one thousand men at the annual conven- 
tion of the carriage-manufacturers ? 


Distinctive Criticism 


His first attempt as a disciple of the ultra-modern 
school found no recognition among sane picture-lovers ; 
yet he framed the print and gave it a conspicuous place 
in his den. ‘‘ How do you like the picture ? ” he asked 
of an esteemed art-critic. The latter, unable to see any 
beauty in the meaningless forms supposed to represent 
sheep, replied, “ H’m; it might be worse.” “Sir, 1 hope 
you will withdraw that statement,” said the camerist, 
offended. “Very well, then,” answered the critic, “ it 
couldn’t be worse.” 


Eager To Be in the Picture 


Ow the ground-glass may sometimes be seen (when 
least wanted) the figure of a cat. 

Her actions would seem to confirm the fact of intelli- 
gence so frequently ascribed to these animals. She is, 
doubtless, proud of the honor recently conferred upon 
her two children when their picture was awarded first 
prize in PHoro-Era, and has, ever since, been trying to 
‘“‘ butt in”? whenever the camera is afield, as witness the 
accompanying photograph. In each case she had been 
driven away but returned, and managed to slip in, 
unnoticed, at the critical moment. 

If she appears in PHoro-Era, possibly her ambition 
may be satisfied. — A. F. F. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


A New Pyro Tank-Developer 


THosE photographers of the old school who still 
cling to the belief that the tray method of development 
is essential in order to obtain portrait-negatives pos- 
sessed of a full scale of gradation and as much roundness 
and brilliancy as is desired in the print, should give the 
new Eastman tank-formula a trial. 

Aside from the changes in the stock-solutions, it is 
interesting to note that it has been found beneficial to 
make a slight variation of the working-solution for 
faster brands of plates, such as Seed 30, Standard Poly- 
mg and the like. The formula and instructions 

ollow : 


PYRO TANK-DEVELOPER 


Stock-Solution A 
Potassium metabisulphite ................. 70 grains 
1 ounce 
Potassium bromide 8 grains 
Stock-Solution B 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous............. 1°4 ounces 


(or Hydrometer Test 55) 


Stock-Solution C 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ........... 114 ounces 
(or Hydrometer Test 40) 


For 5x7 tank. To develop use: 


Temperature, 65 degrees. 
Develop 15 minutes. 


For Extra Rapid plates (such as Seed 30 and Stand- 
ard Polychrome) use : 


Temperature, 65 degrees. 
Develop 15 minutes. 


For8 x10 tank. To develop use: 


Temperature, 65 degrees. 
Develop 15 minutes. 


For Extra Rapid plates (such as Seed 30 and Stand- 
ard Polychrome ) use : 


_ 714 ounces 


Temperature, 65 degrees. 
Develop 15 minutes. 


Air-Bubbles in Lenses 


SMALL air-bubbles in a photographic lens are in 
reality a mark of quality, just as slight flaws in some 
precious stones signify genuineness, for optical glass 
which is sufficiently clear and homogeneous cannot be 
produced without them. In the manufacture of the 
famous Jena glass the various elements used must be 
heated for a given length of time and to a certain 
degree, the process being stopped at just the right 
moment whether all the air has been driven out or not. 
There is no alternative. 

The manufacturers discard all but those portions best 
suited to lens-making and the lens-maker in turn ex- 
amines all glass both in the rough state and before the 
lenses are sent out as a finished product. All selections 
are rigidly made and actual tests prove that small 
bubbles in lenses, whether single or grouped, do not 
interfere in any way with the perfect work of the lens. 
The actual loss of light is inappreciable and the pres- 
ence of these bubbles, even if near the surface, has no 
effect whatever on the optical quality of the image. 


Warm Tones on Bromide Prints with Ferrous 
Oxalate 


AccoRDING to the Photographische Welt, the devel- 
oper given below will give pleasing brown tones on 
bromide or gaslight papers : 


A 
Potassium oxalate........... 300 grams 10 ounces 
B 
Potassium chloride ........ 90 grams 3 ounces 
Cc 
ee 480 grams 16 ounces 
Ferrous sulphate .......... 30 grams 1 ounce 
2 grams 30 grains 
Potassium bromide ........ 2 grams 30 grains 


For use, mix 20 parts of A, 5 parts of B, and 5 parts of 
C. The more of solution is added, the warmer the 
tone, but the time of exposure must be proportionately 
increased. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


A Foreign-Travel Camera-Contest 


Reapers of Pooro-Era will be interested in a recent, 
successful photographic contest which was the outgrowth 
of a European tour by one hundred boys last summer. 
The tour, which was arranged and managed by the well- 
known American travel-bureau, the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Company, covered Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, 
France, Switzerland and Great Britain, and many inter- 
esting photographs were taken. 

After the return home, and all the films had been 
developed and printed, the boys compared results and, 
in order to determine the relative superiority of their 
pictures, they voted that they be submitted to a recog- 
nized authority. The editor of PHoro-Era was chosen 
for this purpose. He declared the following awards: 
For the best collection of prints, considering quality 
rather than number, first prize, James E. Starr, of 
Madison, Wis.; second, Robert Steiger, Springfield, 
Mass.; third, Donald McClench, Springfield, Mass. 
For the best single picture among all prints sub- 
mitted, a group of Dutch fishermen, James E. Starr; 
Honorable Mention, Donald McClench, group of boy- 
camerists, and Robert Steiger, Dairy of Marie Antoi- 
nette, Versailles. The pictures by Mr. Starr were of 
exceptional technical and artistic merit, and worthy the 
reputation of an experienced pictorialist. The prizes 
were awarded by the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 
as follows: for the best collections, Mr. Starr, gold 
medal ; Mr. Steiger, silver medal; Mr. McClench, bronze 
medal. For the best picture, Mr. Starr, a large orna- 
mental German beer-mug of unique design. Prints by 
the prize-winners will be published in PHoro-Era for 
January, 1914, together with an interesting photographic 
account written by Mr. Starr. 


A New Photographic Periodical 


REALIZING the desirability to publish a medium in 
their interests at frequent and regular intervals, several 
pictorialists in the vicinity of New York City have issued 
the first number of such an organ, entitled, Platinum 
Print, “‘ A Journal of Personal Expression.” 

A copy of the initial edition shows a format similar 
to that of PHoro-Era. The contents, very likely to 
grow gradually, consists of eighteen pages of large 
letter-press and excellent halftone-illustrations. The 
artists represented are Clarence H. White (front cover), 
A. L, Coburn (insert), Charles H. Barnard, Edward R. 
Dickson, Henry Hoyt Moore, Francesca Bostwick and 
Charles B. Denny, all workers along high artistic ideals. 
There are articles by A. L. Coburn, “ Photogravure ; ” 
Paul L. Anderson, ‘“ The Photographic Representation of 
Motion,” and Karl Struss, “ Multiple Platinum Printing.” 
The whole tone of the brochure is clean, high-minded 
and progressive, and, although the edition is limited to 
a few hundred subscribers, the work will undoubtedly 
increase its present degree of patronage and popularity. 
The publication is a bi-monthly, or issued seven times 
a year at $1.00 for its yearly subscription; Canada, 
$1.25; foreign, $1.40; single copies, 5 cents; and is 
edited and published by Edward R. Dickson and 
Charles H. Barnard, at 2 East 29th Street, New York. 
The entire work is copyrighted and rigidly protected. 


The Kodak Show 


ONE of the important photographic events of the 
year is the coming of the itinerant Kodak Show. It is 
well worth making a very special effort to see if it 
comes to town or within a day’s journey of it. Consult 
the route-list and make plans accordingly. 

November 25 to November 29 — Vancouver, B. C., 
Imperial Rink. 

December 1 to December 6—Seattle, Dreamland 
Dancing Pavilion. 

December 8 to December 13 — Tacoma, Armory. 

December 15 to December 20 — Spokane, Armory. 

December 22 to December 27 — Christmas Week. 

December 31 to January 3— Portland, Armory. 

January 7 to January 10 — Oakland, Oakland Hotel. 

January 12 to January 17 — San Francisco, Scottish 
Rite Auditorium. 

January 19 to January 24—Los Angeles, Shrine 
Auditorium. 

January 27 to January 31— Salt Lake City, Odeon 
Dancing Academy. 

February 3 to February 7 — Denver, Auditorium. 

February 10 to February 14 — Omaha, Auditorium. 

February 16 to February 21 — Wichita, Forum. 

February 23 to 28 — Oklahoma City, Auditorium. 

March 2 to March 7— San Antonio, Bethoven. 

March 9 to March 14 — Houston, Auditorium. 

March 17 to 21 — Kansas City, Convention Hall. 

March 23 to March 28 — St. Louis, Coliseum. 

March 30 to April 4—Chicago, First Infantry 
Armory. 

April 6 to April 11 — Indianapolis, Tomlinson Hall. 

April 13 to April 18 — Dayton, Memorial. 

April 20 to April 25 — Toledo, Coliseum Theater. 

April 27 to May 2 — Detroit, Armory. 

May 4 to May 9 — Cleveland, Central Armory. 

May 11 to May 16— Buffalo, Elmwood Music Hall. 


Chicago Camera Club 


THE important features of this club for the month of 
November included a demonstration of the Autochrome 
plate; an illustrated lecture by E. L. C. Morse on 
“* Home-Life Among the Mexicans;” a talk by E. M. 
Slocum entitled “The Latent Image and its Develop- 
ment;” lantern-slides from the American Lantern-Slide 
Interchange, and the school of photography. The 
latter is meeting with success, and the subjects treated 
during November were lenses, lantern-slides, and 
portraiture. 


Baltimore Camera Club 


Tuis enterprising club held a series of joint exhibits 
by one or two men last month, but there was a fine lot 
of prints on the walls, which was followed by a collec- 
tion of one hundred and fifty prints by Harry D. Williar 
from November 10 to November 25. 

Mr. Williar has been very successful in entering his 
prints in the various photographic contests, having re- 
ceived a special prize as well as Honorable Mention in 
Photography and Focus. He has been no less successful 
in his entries to photographic journals in this country. 
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Minutes 1913 P. A. of A. 


AtrHouGsH the character of the illustrations as a 
whole is rather disappointing, this volume is attractively 
gotten up and well printed. A book of this character 
should serve a better purpose than the Association An- 
nual of a few years ago, as it is a permanent record of 
proceedings and as such will prove informative to “‘ stay- 
at-homes ” who could not attend the convention. Refer- 
ring once more to the illustrations, we have no hesitation 
to express the opinion that the portrait by Nace Brock, 
of Asheville, N.C., which received the Grand Portrait 
Award at the last New England Convention, is in several 
respects the best of all. 


John I. Hoffman, the New Paid National 
Secretary 


In accordance with the instructions laid down by the 
members of the P. A. of A. at the recent Kansas City Con- 
vention, the committee empowered to select a general 
secretary for the Association met in Washington, D. C., 
October 31st and November Ist to consider the applica- 
tions received, and to interview such candidates as pre- 
sented themselves to the committee in person. 

Twenty applications had been filed, photographers 
being in the majority. A minister of the Gospel, a law- 
yer, a college professor, salesmen, clerks, and a secretary 
of a Western city commercial club forming the balance. 
Of these, ten had been requested to appear in person. 
The committee, G. W. Harris, chairman, Ben Larrimer 
of Marion, Ind., and John Schneider of Columbus, 
Ohio, all ex-presidents of the P. A. of A., invited the 
members of the National Board to meet with them. 
Mr. Towles and Mr. Dozer were therefore on hand, and 
President Tyree was expected, but was unable to be 
present. Mr. Dozer was originally a candidate, but 
withdrew his application when asked to be present at 
the examination of the other applicants. 

Each candidate was asked to give an account of him- 
self and to give his conception of a secretary’s duty for 
an organization which showed so small a percentage of 
members in proportion to the total of possible members. 
After a full deliberation on the merits of the various 
candidates, the committee decided on John I. Hoffman, 
Secretary-Director of the Commercial Club of Mary- 
ville, Mo., as having the best qualities for the 
position. He is young (twenty-six years of age), ener- 
getic, a good organizer, a good speaker, a college gradu- 
ate (Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa), and the 

ry pr for such a responsible position, be- 
sides having the best of endorsements. The committee 
wishes to state that all the candidates possessed excel- 
lent qualifications, but believes that it has made a wise 
choice in Mr. Hoffman. 

His duties will begin with the first of the New Year 
and for the time being he will be located with Mr. Dozer, 
the treasurer, at Bucyrus, Ohio. His actual duties will 
probably be left with the incoming Board to decide. 

The committee bespeaks the hearty good-will and co- 
operation of every member of the P. A. of A. for their 
new secretary, as it is only by harmonious effort that he 
will be able to accomplish the most effective work. 

The following gentlemen applied for the position : 

No. 1, John I. Hoffman, Maryville, Mo.; No. 2, H. S. 
Bryant, Washington, D. C.; No. 3, C. R. Reeves, An- 
derson, Ind.; No. 4, L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, Ohio; No. 5, 
Homer T. Harden, Wichita, Kan.; No. 6, James M. 
Evans, Cleveland, Ohio; No. 7, M. C. Bickel, Steelton, 
Pa.; No. 8, Jard Gardner, Rockland, Mass.; No. 9, 
N. T. MeManaway, Charlotte, Va.; No. 10, Thomas 
Wells, Stockton, Cal.; No. 11, F. L. Boyd, Hutsonville, 


Ill.; No. 12, George M. Bolton, West Springfield, Mass. ; 
No. 13, Felix Raymer, Dallas, Texas; No. 14, Richard 
T. Talpey, Auburn, N. Y.; No. 15, Charles E. Sproul, 
Canon City, Colo.; No. 16, W. M. Ward, Washington, 
D. C.; No. 17, Harry S. Bracken, New York City; No. 
18, Coryden C. Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 19, Fred 
S. Swindell, Washington, D. C.; No. 20, J. A. Lawler, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elmendorf’s Lectures on India 


Arter having attended a lecture by Dwight L. 
Elmendorf, one easily comprehends the secret of his 
extraordinary success. His colored stereopticon-views, 
entirely of his own making, represent the utmost techni- 
cal perfection and positive accuracy and artistic beauty 
in coloring; for Mr. Elmendorf has long been a highly- 
skilled specialist with the camera and the brush. His 
subjects are well chosen, and his powers of description 
mingled with spontaneous humor and coupled to a win- 
ning personality are sufficient to draw immense audi- 
ences, and always of the educated class. Fame and 
fortune thus came to him easily. 

Mr. Elmendorf has recently returned from a camera- 
tour through India, the wonderland of rich and daz- 
zling color-schemes, where he took an immense number 
of photographs, motion-pictures, Autochromes and color- 
notes, all used to illustrate his new lectures on India, 
which for variety and interest of subject and gorgeous 
coloring surpass all his previous efforts. 

As his lecture-season is brief, we urge those interested 
to arrange to attend this wonderfully attractive series 
of lectures. However great the effort and expense, 
they are surely worth while. 


Edward F. Bigelow 


Epwarp Bicetow, A.M., Pu.D., teacher, author, 
naturalist and editor. of “The Guide to Nature,” is 
entering the lecture field more extensively than hitherto. 
Of pleasing personality and good address, his lectures 
appeal to general audiences, clubs, societies and 
churches. He has a wide range of subjects, including 
nature, agriculture, horticulture, pedagogues, parents, 
children, eugenics, ethics, religion, temperance, patriot- 
ism, psychology, literature, biography, mechanics, 
travel and observation. Club secretaries may address 
Mr. Bigelow at Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. 


Photo-Miniature No. 126 


TuHE current issue of this popular handbook differs 
from the customary monograph of the past. It contains 
several articles dealing with processes of special interest 
to professional photographers. Among these are: “ Put- 
ting Individual Backgrounds into Portrait-Negatives,” 
‘““How to Make Shaded Vignettes on White-Ground 
Portraits,” “‘ Repairing Broken Negatives,” and others 
dealing with the use of etching-knives to work upon 
negatives, straightening crossed eyes, re-shaping the 
figure, making changes in clothing, repairing a broken 
group picture, vignetting a head out of a group, ete. 
This valuable little volume may be had of any dealer 
for twenty-five cents. 


A Popular Process 


He had just given her a cheque for her first monthly 
allowance. 

“IT think,” she said coyly, “I shall have this photo- 
graphed.” 

“To preserve as a memento ?”’ he asked. 

“No; so I can have it enlarged.”— New York World. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


THE more we visit the exhibition of the London 
Salon of Photography, the more we become impressed 
with the coming importance of the color-question. No 
doubt, the present show marks a distinct advance in this 
branch of photography, and much as we may dislike to 
be out of sympathy with many of the efforts in this 
direction, we must admit that they show that color is 
going to loom large on the photographic horizon. As 
examples of extreme divergence in working, we may 
cite M. Demachy’s “Study” and Dr. Erwin Queden- 
feldt’s Pauline.” 

Demachy’s study of a nude probably forms the high- 
water mark of color-work up to date. The treatment 
of form, color and design is perfect and it seems out of 
place in an exhibition of black and white work. One 
almost wishes that the artist had sent it to the Paris 
Salon, just to see if the judges would have distinguished 
it from paint. To the trained eye there is a difference, 
something best described as a quality of photographic 
truth that one often misses in ordinary paintings, but 
finds in those of the first rank. Whistler, for instance, 
possessed this quality in a very marked degree. 

Now, the study of a head, “‘ Pauline,” by Dr. Queden- 
feldt, is remarkably clever and interesting; but, unlike 
M. Demachy’s, it does not seem to have what one may 
eall, “arrived.” It shows great possibilities, but it is 
still in the making and, for that reason, it is most 
stimulating. By the casual observer this group of 
color-prints (of which “ Pauline” is the most notable 
example) is treated stupidly and very unintelligently — 
as something bizarre and amusing ; but we feel that it is 
full of potentialities and may have a far-reaching effect 
on pictorial photography in the near future. It is absurd 
to take the present development of this work as any- 
thing but a groping in the twilight after something finer 
and infinitely more complete. They are the “ Futurists” 
of photography, and one cannot get away from the con- 
viction that this artist is struggling with new ideas in 
a new way, like the incoherent mutterings of a child 
beginning to talk, and in this case it may turn out to be 
a new language. 

Alvin Langdon Coburn has an exhibition of his work 
in the big room of the Goupil Gallery. It is with keen 
pleasure and much admiration that we welcome what is, 
no doubt, a most important photographie event of the 
autumn. It is made all the more interesting by the 
lapse of time since any of Mr. Coburn’s work has been 
seen in London. This show is typically Coburn. A mass 
of his pictures all hung together impresses us and makes 
us feel the man’s aim and individuality. All the prints 
are on white or yellow-white mounts, hung against a 
strong gray background, and the setting suits them ad- 
mirably. One wall is taken up with the portraits of his 
‘Men of Mark” series, now on the eve of publication. 
Many of the portraits are very fine work, but for free- 
dom, breadth of treatment and pictorial quality the 
print of Clarence White (made in 1912), in our opinion, 
excels all others. This restrained, simple, yet complete 
bit of work seems to give the whole man, and not just a 
passing phase, as is so often the case in a portrait. 

This is not intended in any way to depreciate the other 
portraits, but it made one wish that all sitters could 
have sympathy with, and knowledge of photography. 

On the next wall there are seventeen pictures of 
absorbing interest, taken in the Grand Canyon of Ari- 


zona, all indicating an original, sympathetic and closely- 
studied viewof nature. These pictures give the impression 
that Mr. Coburn must have literally soaked himself in 
his subject before doing any photographic work, for he is 
able to convey so much of the mystery and majesty 
of mountains, while losing nothing of the individual 
characteristics of this particular district. Mr. Coburn 
never takes a “ view” of the hills: it is always some 
particular crag in some varied mood, or graced by cloud 
or mist, and it is in the choosing of these moments that 
he shows his absolute mastery and keen understanding 
of the subject. 

With the five views of “ New York from its Pinnacles ” 
we have not quite the same sympathy. They do not 
seem so pictorially satisfactory, suggesting, as they do, 
the idea that they were taken from an aeroplane, and 
some have a somewhat map-like appearance, and in 
others the perspective is distorted. Space will not allow 
us to go into detail with regard to the fourth wall of 
the show which is hung with prints of the Yosemite 
Valley — beautiful examples many of them — treated 
and printed in much the same style as those of the 
Grand Canyon. In this exhibition Mr. Coburn has once 
again and more emphatically than ever demonstrated 
his capabilities and his position in the very forefront of 
pictorial photography. 

After the work which we have been considering, the 
present exhibition at the little Gallery — pictorial land- 
scape photographs by members of the East Anglican 
Photographic Federation — is likely to fall somewhat 
flat. Doubtless there is good work to be seen here, 
but much of it is on old and conventional lines both in 
thought and printing. 

The audiences at the Salon evenings have steadily 
grown as people come back to town. Mr. Blake’s lec- 
ture on “ The King’s Highway” had a record-attend- 
ance, but the one by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams ran it a very 
close second. As he said in his opening speech, it was 
very odd that a photographer, whose reputation rested 
on his high-speed work, should be addressing the most 
artistic photographic set in London. However, he was 
able to show by his slides, that nowadays a motion- 
photograph need not ‘ecessarily be ugly, and some of 
his running and jun ig figures were able to demon- 
strate that it is possivie to suggest the poetry of move- 
ment even in an absurdly small fraction of a second. 


A Studio De Luxe for Wheeling 


J. EpweRIcK GRIFFIN is receiving his many satisfied 
patrons in a new home. For many years the leading 
photographer of Wheeling, Mr. Griffin decided not long 
ago that Wheeling deserved a modern studio that would 
compare favorably with the leading metropolitan estab- 
lishments. This he has provided in a reconstructed 
building on Twelfth Street. The rooms are notable for 
their simple elegance and homelike atmosphere, so nec- 
essary to make the sitter feel at ease. Mr. Griffin is 
specializing inthat most difficult art, group-portraiture, 
with good success. 


English as She Is Wrote 


WE have received a copy of the following announce- 
ment in a newspaper published in Siam : 

The news of English we tell the latest. Writ in per- 
fectly style and most earliest. Do a murder commit, we 
hear of and tell it. Do a mighty chief die, we publish 
it, and in borders of sombre. Staff and each one been 
college, and write like Kipling and the Dickens. We 
circle every town and extortionate not for advertise- 
ments. Buy it. Buy it.— NV. Y. Sun. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


OnLy a few months ago I mentioned the twenty-fifth 
jubilee of the Burlin Urania, the only scientific theater in 
Europe. This institution depends chiefly upon the pho- 
tographic picture, and also to some extent upon kine- 
matography. For many years past I have seen a con- 
siderable variety of illustrated lectures with occasional 
marvelous photographs, remarkable for their scientific 
value, clear definition and frequent artistic character. 
But the lecture I saw last week particularly appealed 
to me, as it described a monster ship which has inter- 
ested the German as well as the American people to a 
considerable degree. The lecture bore the title, “‘ Mit 
Dem Imperator Nach New York.” It gave us an ex- 
cellent insight into the various phases of construction, 
the finished ship with its numerous rooms, decks, ma- 
chinery, safety-appliances, etc., and the story of a day 
which a passenger may pass on that luxurious vessel. 
There was certainly no visitor who, on seeing the superb 
pictures, was not seized by the desire to make a voyage 
on the Imperator, and to see the new world. When 
she left the home-port, Cuxhaven, for her maiden jour- 
ney, and also when she arrived on the Hudson amidst 
the nerve-killing noise of uncounted steam-whistles, an 
army of press-photographers was busy to obtain some 
striking snapshots at both places mentioned, and several 
of them your readers may have seen in the daily press 
and illustrated weeklies. Of these, as well as any 
others, made from the first step in laying out the keel 
until making fast at the Hoboken pier, the very best 
were selected for the Urania performances. 

Photography as a means to make any scientific and 
even entertaining subject clear and less difficult of com- 
prehension can no longer be dispensed with. Every 
year an increased use is made here of the lantern-slide. 
Not only illustrated lectures are given by societies, 
professional speakers and business firms, but it finds 
application also in public and pri 2 schools, in club- 
meetings and for teaching foreign la. suages. This may 
astonish many, as teaching foreign words, grammar and 
pronunciation is done by the mouth, paper and pen. 
Yet the experiment has been made by some clever 
business man who introduced in the large German cities 
instruction-courses in English and French for beginners 
as well as advanced pupils, all lectures being acccompa- 
nied by excellent stereopticon-views. It is asserted 
that a foreign word is kept in the pupil’s memory much 
better with the help of the picture of that particular 
object. Thus, a room is shown and the foreign words of 
all the furniture are given by the teacher, or a street- 
scene, a machine (for learning engineering-terms) and 
a hundred other subjects. In addition, such a course is 
thus made more attractive and less monotonous. The 
originator of the idea was very successful, and crowds of 
people of all ages came to him. In the meantime sev- 
eral commercial schools have adopted this system, and, 
lately, the Berlin Atlantic Club, whose purpose is to 
teach English to beginners and to practise it for ad- 
vanced students. The writer, who is president of that 
society, finds it now much easier to procure pupils and 
to make them stay. 

In the club-world some important meetings have taken 
place this fall. Der Photografische Verein Zu Berlin 


celebrated its fiftieth anniversary last month. The first 
evening was spent by the numerous members and guests 
at Hotel Atlas, in Friedrichstrasse, right in the strangers’ 


quarter. The main festal event occurred in the Urania, 
mentioned above, where Mr. Hansen gave an interesting 
review of the history of this influential society, which 
was founded fifty years ago by no less than Professor 
Vogel, known by the standard handbooks on photo- 
graphy. The government counselor, Dr. Miethe, de- 
livered an illustrated lecture about color-photography, 
of which he is a distinguished expert. Delegates from 
many photographic societies were present, also repre- 
sentatives of the municipality, the commercial world, 
the Reichstag, government, etc. Mr. Eduard Blum, who 
operates a studio for enlargements in Berlin and Chicago, 
had crossed the ocean in order to present the cordial 
wishes of the American Photographers’ Association and 
of the New York State Association, the former of which 
had sent a fraternal communication, which was accepted 
and read amid great applause. In the afternoon the 
large plant of Die Neue Photografische Gesellschaft, 
which is the largest publishing-firm in photographs of 
any description in this country, was visited, while in the 
evening a brilliant banquet was given in our largest and 
most magnificent restaurant, the Rheingold. This lasted 
until sunrise, and after only a few hours’ rest the exten- 
sive works of the Goerz optical factory were visited, 
which occupied several hours. The afternoon was spent 
at the Treptow Observatory, which is known for its 
gigantic telescope. 

One day, before this chain of festivities was begun and 
which will not be forgotten by those who participated, 
the Central League of the German Photographic Clubs — 
about which I made mention in former letters — held 
its annual congress. This year Berlin was chosen upon 
invitation from the Berlin Club on account of the latter’s 
jubilee. At present fifty-five corporations belong to it, 
of which fourteen are societies extending over the whole 
empire, twenty-nine are so-called Innungen (guilds) and 
twelve local clubs. Just asthe government in Germany 
pays a pension to the widow of any deceased official, 
from the most obscure workman to the chancellor, so do 
many of the larger societies. As regards the Central 
Verband five members died during the past year, and in 
each case the widows were paid two hundred reichsmarks 
by the treasurer. In addition, if a member has an acci- 
dent or gets into financial difficulties through no fault 
of his own, he is supported by the club, as a certain 
fund exists for that purpose. 

About the same time all the South German clubs 
held their annual meeting in Bavaria’s capital (Munich) 
with which an exhibition of portraits and landscapes 
was connected. The city of Munich, the Prince-Regent, 
the Photographic Central League, several firms, ete., had 
offered valuable prizes. Pictures were on view from 
every part of Europe, even from Austria, Hungary and 
England. About fifty of the best works were repro- 
duced in a neat little album. 

For the first time in the history of photography, 
women-workers had a meeting last month. Several 
lectures were given by prominent women photographers, 
among them Miss Kundt who has succeeded the late 
Mr. Schultze-Hencke as director of the Lette Photo- 
graphic School, Berlin. Women are regarded with 
prejudice in this country, and do not hold in the least 
such a conspicuous position as in the United States, 
where man is more or less a slave. Therefore the selec- 
tion of a woman as director of our most prominent 
school is something unusual. Former female pupils of 
the latter have formed a club which will meet once a 
year. For 1914 Leipzig has been chosen on account of 
the great International Exposition of Graphic Arts, and 
for the same reason the above-named Central League 
will also hold its next annual meeting in that city, 
famous for its art and culture. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


Sonny Boy’s Day at THE Zoo. By Ella Bently 
Arthur. Original photographs by Stanley C. Arthur. 
Small quarto. Price, 90 cents net; postpaid, $1.00. 
New York: The Century Co., 1913. 


In these modern days of higher education for children, 
when so much is done to make the acquiring of knowl- 
edge a pleasure, the camera plays a conspicuous part. 
To instil in the child a sympathetic interest and kindly 
feeling for animals, is generally regarded as a duty, as 
this apparently reverse process is known to ensure a 
stronger and more enduring love, at least consideration, 
of mankind. It is, therefore, a distinct pleasure to 
become acquainted with so instructive and entertaining 
an animal-book for little folk as the joint production of 
the Arthurs. The verses are exquisite, and naive with- 
out being frivolous or silly. They make an instant 
appeal to the little ones, supported as they are by admi- 
rable photographs of animals in their most attractive 
moods and combined with the eager little figure of 
Sonny Boy. In many instances the photographer must 
have worked under great disadvantages, but patience 
and skill won the day. The book is worthy a place on 
the table wherever there are little folk. 


Tue A BC or Artistic PHotocrarpHy. By A, J. 
Anderson. 8vo. [Illustrated with original photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50 net; postage, 15 cents. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913. 


This extremely useful book is the result of the author’s 
compliance with a request from his publishers to pre- 
pare a new and less expensive edition of “‘ The Artistic 
Side of Photography,” issued in 1910, and reviewed in 
Puoro-Era, July, 1911. The text is virtually the 
same, and all but eight illustrations have been utilized. 
The author is a firm believer inthe rugged photography 
of D. O. Hill, and rejoices in the prospective return of 
these methods, which he hails as the commencement of 
a real photographic advance towards honest art. He 
regrets that there is a gap between the photographic 
writers of the older school and the purely practical or 
purely artistic writers of the present, and he is making 
a tentative effort to fill this gap until the movement 
breeds its own literature. 

To the rudimentary pictorialist, the thinker, the 
worker, this volume by Mr. Anderson offers delightful 
material in the way of preparation. Chapters on prac- 
tical subjects are interspersed with ‘‘ Leaves from My 
Note-Book ’’ — short, chatty, informal talks on minor 
photographie topics of a bright, engrossing character. 
It is a book to be picked up for occasional brief reading 
that helps and stimulates. The accompanying photo- 
graphs are by masters in photography, English and 
American. 


Castries or ENGLAND. By Henry C. Shelley. 
8vo. 48 original photographs. Price, net $3.00; 
prepaid, $3.20. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1913. 


Within a relatively short time Henry C. Shelley has 
won a reputation as an authoritative writer on historical 
subjects. Exceptionally well equipped as a brilliant 


scholar, a critic of sound judgment and an accomplished 
photographer, he has contributed a number of valuable 
works on art and travel. His latest production, ‘The 
Royal Castles of England,” is an excellent book for those 
who contemplate a visit to old England, and who little 
imagine the conspicuous part which the picturesque ruins 
of the feudal castles, scattered throughout the kingdom, 
have played in the loves and hates, the triumphs and de- 
feats of its sovereigns since the mythical days of King 
Arthur and his knights. Although afew of the most 
notable of these historical castles have been razed to the 
ground, many have survived the iconoclasm of war and 
ravages of time, and the author conducts the reader to 
those haunts of greatness. In his rdle of narrator, how- 
ever, he is a stickler for historical accuracy and pricks 
many a bubble blown from the pipe of the poet and the 
novelist. Mr. Shelley has no use for shams, but respects 
legend and folklore. He also appreciates the impor- 
tance of directness, brevity and clearness of recital, con- 
sequently there is no superfluous word and the reader’s 
attention is held every moment the book is in hand. 

Among the castles that Mr. Shelley has pictured by 
pen and photograph are those of Raglan, Dover, Kenil- 
worth, Windsor, Leeds, Colchester, Berkeley, Ludlow, 
Lancaster, Carisbrooke, Corfe, Framlingham, Hever, 
Rochester and Salt wood. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS OF PHysics AND CHEM- 
IstRY. By Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B. S8vo. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.40 net. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1913. 


The extensive demand for Professor Derr’s admirable 
text-book has resulted in the publication of several edi- 
tions, the latest, 1913, being revised and brought up to 
date. The author, professor of physics in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has for many years 
been active in photographic research-work, keeping in 
touch with all the development and advances in the 
various scientific subdivisions, particularly color-photo- 
graphy, and has made this department one of the most 
distinguished in the Institute. The book is intended 
for serious workers on technical lines; the working prin- 
ciples are explained with admirable clearness and all 
matter likely to confuse the student has been carefully 
eliminated. A valuable feature of the book is the dia- 
grams, which serve to elucidate some of the occult 
details in photography — astigmatism, halation, color- 
sensitiveness, photo-chemical action, ete. Testing shut- 
ter-speeds is a subject treated here with unusual 
intelligence and accuracy, and throughout the book the 
author has demonstrated his thorough familiarity with 
photographie science. 


WINTER-Sports IN SWITZERLAND. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated with 12 full-page color-plates by C. Flem- 
ing Williams, and 47 original full-page photographs 
by Mrs. Aubrey LeBlond. Quarto, gilt top. Price, 
$4.00; postpaid, $4.26. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 


Owing to the equable winter-climate and the whole- 
some, exhilarating atmosphere, the inhabitants of the 
eastern part of Switzerland, known as the Engardine, 
have ever indulged in active outdoor winter-sports. 
Gradually these activities attracted tourists, who, desir- 
ing to recuperate their broken health or to witness 
these thrilling winter-sports, actually became partici- 
pants, so that of recent years the natives have been 
slowly displaced by foreigners, mostly English, who 
now plan and manage the various sports on a large and 
systematic scale. Indeed, such places as St. Moritz- 
Dorf, Davos, Grindelwald, Montana, Mirren and Villars, 
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All days are 
camera days— 


when your camera is fitted with a lens that works 
quickly enough, winter time as well as summer time, 
fair hours and cloudy hours, to give you real results. 


is so wonderfully quick in its action, so scientifically perfect in 
its illuminating power, that you can feel certain of mastering 
any situation, in-doors or out, even in seasons of dull light. 


The superb Ic Tessar, three times as rapid as ordinary lenses, 
beautiful in its accuracy, isa great surmounter of obstacles that 
once bothered the photographer. The IIb Tessar, readily 
attached to almost any form of hand camera, is a surprisingly 
versatile lens, ready for any speed emergency and indispensable 
for commercial work, enlargements and lantern slides. 


Write for our free booklet telling about these lenses. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


622 ST, PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Shows prints as well as lantern slides 


HOME BALOPTICON 


newest opaque projector and the 
most efficient ever produced to sell at 
a popular price. The result of many 
years’ effort to evolve a really scientific in- 
strument of this type at a moderate price. 
Combination Model is particularly 
attractive to lantern slide enthusiasts, since it 
projects both slides and prints, post cards 
or solid objects with instant interchange 
between the two kinds of projection. 
Youcan now show your prints just asthey 
are with remarkably fine effect. Post cards, 
illustrations, printed matter and even solid 
objects projected in true colors and correct 
position, not reversed. An achromatic lens 


Combination Model 


of exceptionally high-quality is fitted to 
the Home opticon. Insures as clear 
definition of detail at the edges of the 
image as at the center. New, powerful 
arc lamp and scientific arrangement of 
reflectors provide brilliant and even illu- 
mination. 

The Home Balopticon is not a toy and 
should not be looked for in toy shops or 
toy departments, but in high-class photo- 
graphic supply stores. Outfit includes two 
adjustable picture holders and also an alum- 
inum coated screen which increases the 
brilliancy of the image fully 50% beyond 
that obtained with an ordinary sheet. 


Ask your photographic dealer for our helpful and interesting book of hints 
for home entertainments, “Fun—and Better,” or write to us. It’s free. 


The Home Balopticon, for prints, post cards, objects, etc., $35 
Home Balopticon, combination model 


Bausch lomb Optical 


558 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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which by nature are eminently suited to the purpose 
and have become highly desirable winter-resorts, now 
attract thousands of spectators from all parts of Europe, 
and not a few from the new world. The famous Cresta 
run, devoted to tobogganing in its ideal and most excit- 
ing form, is an icy path planned and constructed each 
season by distinguished experts, and is the standard 
run for all Switzerland. 

This superb volume comprises eight chapters which 
deal with all the sports practised in their greatest per- 
fection in the land of the Swiss, viz.: skating, curling, 
ice-hockey, ski-ing, ski-jumping, tobogganing and bob- 
sleighing, and illustrated by large color-plates and 
superb photographs which depict every possible phase 
of each sport. The most stirring moments, when the 
ski-er is high in the air; when the bobsleigh threatens 
to overturn or to jump the top of the bank, as some- 
times happens; when collisions are imminent, or when 
the toboggan is speeding down the smooth run at the 
rate of seventy miles an hour, are thus portrayed. 
In addition there are many magnificent photographic 
plates of snow-emblazoned views for which mountain- 
ous Switzerland is justly famous, and which, for beauty 
and unique formations, cannot be surpassed by any 
winter-scenery on earth. 

The pleasure of taking part in these sports or games, 
or even witnessing them, is said to equal in intensity that 
of yachting, baseball, football, motoring or aviation. 

Moreover, the rules according to which these Swiss 
winter-games are conducted and played, furnish expert 
information to all interested. Already America is alive 
to the importance of these outdoor winter-sports — Mon- 
treal takes the lead at the present time—and early 
issues of PHoro-Era will tell its readers through illus- 
trated articles by well-known authorities to what extent 
winter-sports have been introduced into various sections 
of the United States. 


A Treatise on Art. By John Burnet, F.R.S. 
Quarto. Illustrated. Price, buckram, $2.50. Re- 
print by Frank V. Chambers; Philadelphia, Pa., 1913. 


There is no book in the English language that pre- 
sents the rules and principles of art so clearly, and is as 
serviceable to the student, as this standard work by 
John Burnet. Its popularity is attested by the fact 
that it has been reprinted several times, including the 
superb edition by Edward L. Wilson, in 1888. The 
reprint by F. V. Chambers is a little smaller in format, 
but contains all the original text and illustrations. The 
price is moderate for so important a work, of which 
original copies are extremely rare, and which were pub- 
lished by James Carpenter, Old Bond Street, London, 
at £2-18-0. 

To publish his reprint in 1888, Mr. Wilson paid forty 
dollars for the three sections of text and illustrations 
constituting the entire work. Thus, Mr. Chambers has 
performed an important public service by placing on 
the market copies of the work at the low price of $2.50. 

The three sections which compose the volume are 
Essays on the Education of the Eye, Practical Hints on 
Composition, and Practical Hints on Light and Shade. 


Tse Art or REetToucHinG NEGATIVES AND FINISHING 
AND CoLorinG PHotroGRapPus. By Robert Johnson. 
Seventh Edition Revised and Rewritten by T. S. Bruce 
and Alfred Braithwaite. Large octavo. Illustrated. 
Price, boards, 70 cents, postpaid. Marion & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1913. 


The need of an authoritative and thoroughly up-to- 
date work upon an important but not widely-under- 


stood subject has been filled by the seventh edition of 
this well-known book, which has been carefully revised 
and largely written by acknowledged leading specialists 
in their particular spheres. Both by word and picture 
every miuute detail of the art of improving negatives 
and prints with pencil, brush and knife has been de- 
scribed fully and clearly, so that even a novice may 
comprehend. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first treating 
retouching and the second, working up and coloring 
photographs. Subjects covered in the first part include 
materials, position of desk, sharpening pencils, apply- 
ing medium, etc., knife and ‘ negafake ” work, position 
at desk, correct holding of pencil, best touch for begin- 
ners, what to aim at, varnishing, double-working, 
modeling, hair and dress, foliage and grass, snow, clouds 
and water, animals, spotting, stumping, blocking out, etc. 

Subjects covered in the second part include working 
up photographic enlargements, the aerograph, coloring 
enlargements in watercolors, powder-colors, finishing in 
oil-colors, coloring by artificial light, etc. 


Color-Photography Competition 


AN international competition in color-photography on 
autochromes, dioptichromes, omnicolore, and similar 
plates is announced under the auspices of the Société 
Frangaise de Photographie. April 15 is the closing- 
date, giving readers of PHoro-Era ample opportunity 
to prepare contributions. The conditions follow : 

I. This competition, organized by the Société Fran- 
gaise de Photographie, is open to all photographers, 
amateur or professional, whether or not members. 
There is no entry-fee. 

II. Entries must arrive at the office of the Société, 
51 Rue de Clichy, Paris, before April 15, 1914, bearing 
a distinguishing mark and accompanied by an envelope 
also bearing the distinguishing mark and containing the 
name and address of the competitor. 

III. All sorts of subjects are admitted. 

IV. Competitors promise faithfully to send only 
those subjects which are the result of their own personal 
work, and which have not previously been entered in 
any competition of the Société Francaise de Photographie. 

V. Entries must be accompanied by an explanation of 
the subject which they represent. 

VI. The competition is divided into five sections : 

1. Window transparencies : all sizes over 9 x 12 centi- 
meters. These will be examined by daylight. 

2. Lantern-slides : all sizes up to and including 9 x 12 
centimeters. These will be examined in a stereopticon. 

3. Stereographs of all sizes. 

4. Subjects of a scientific character. 

5. Reproductions, by photographic processes, in black 
or in colors, from originals on polychrome screen-plates, 
the originals invariably to accompany the reproductions. 

VII. For sections 1 and 5 the number of subjects 
submitted to the jury must be from a minimum of three 
to a maximum of twelve; for sections 2, 3 and 4, from 
a minimum of ten to a maximum of twenty. Transpar- 
encies for windows may be offered framed or not. 

VIII. The jury will have the privilege to subdivide 
any of these sections if it deems it advisable to class 
separately subjects of various sorts. 

IX. Several medals of gold, silver and bronze will be 
placed at the disposal of the jury. 

X. A special medal will be reserved for subjects 
made in the studios of the Société. 

XI. After May 20 the entries will be held at the dis- 
position of the competitors who should give instructions 
for their return, adding the cost of sending and pack- 
ing if there is any. 
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The Pleasure of Moving Pictures 


THE error, into which 
many good people had 
fallen, of referring to 
motion-pictures as “ moy- 
ing pictures,” has led to a 
number of humorous inter- 
pretations of this source of 
entertainment. Although 
the masses are not disposed 
to analyze the origin of any 
name or designation, there 
are persons who, realizing 
that properly projected 
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stereopticon-views, appre- 
ciate the correctness of the 
term, “ motion-pictures.” 
In a_ motion-picture 
house the spectators are 
concerned only with what 
is displayed on the screen, 
and each of the numberless 
pictures is shown within 
a limited and stationary 
space, all of them combin- 
ing to simulate motion, but 
the pictures, themselves, do 
not move. However, as the 
term “moving pictures” 
has come to stay, it is 
applied by discriminating 
people to inferior houses, 
whereas the correct and 
dignified term, ‘motion- 
pictures,” refers rather to 
the respectable and refined 
character of the display 
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and its environment. Xe) 
Artistically Soft Negatives The Care of Lenses 
In a communication from the investigating labora- A LENs should remain for an indefinite time in as 


tory of the C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Berlin-Frie- good condition as when it leaves the manufacturer’s 
denau, Hans Schmidt describes a method worked out by hands, provided a few simple rules are observed. 


him to obtain soft negatives without the use of special Protect the lens as much as possible from dust and 
lenses or other apparatus. Herr Schmidt writes: finger-marks. 

“Take the plate-holder and place in it the dryplate Keep the cap on when the lens is not in use. 
in the usual way. Over this lay a thin, fine-grained, Do not subject the lens to sudden changes or extremes 
perfectly clean ground-glass, with the ground surface of temperature. 
outwards — that is, towards the lens. The picture is Do not expose it to the heat of the sun or of steam- 
therefore taken through the ground-glass. Focusing is pipes, nor leave it in damp places. 
done in the usual way without regard to the additional Never use acids of any kind for cleaning, nor lacquer, 


glass. The time of exposure through the ground-glass _polishing-preparations, alcohol, or other solvent on the 
is practically the same as without it, as has been lens. 

proved by numerous experiments. The greater the Do not allow the lens to fall or get a sudden jar. 
distance between the ground surface and the sensitive Occasional cleaning is not only advisable, but also 
film the greater will be the diffusion, but in general very necessary when the lenses show dust, finger-marks, 
about '42 of an inchwill be the best thickness for the glass. or moisture on the surface. Use a well-washed linen 
If greater diffusion is desired, the distance between the handkerchief only. If dusty, blow off the dust first, 
plates can be increased by inserting a narrow frame of then wipe. ‘To remove finger-marks or moisture, 
cardboard of suitable thickness. No change of focus breathe upon the surface, and wipe ; always wipe lightly 
is produced by this procedure, so that if sharply fo- and with a circular movement; a camel-hair brush is 
cused by the eye the negative will be equally sharp, convenient to remove dust before cleaning and after- 
but suffused by an agreeable, uniform softness over ward to remove lint. If the inner surfaces require 
the whole surface, so that each individual hair of the cleaning, the utmost care should be observed to remove 
eyebrows will not show as in a wax figure. Imperfec- the lenses one by one, clean and replace before others 
tions of the skin will mostly disappear, so that retouch- are taken out. Should the lenses or mounting require 
ing will be unnecessary ;‘at the same time the finest more attention than mentioned above, do not entrust the 
individual characteristics of the features remain.” work to any one but the maker. 
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: The Selection of 
Competent V/orkers 


Metol “Agfa” Amidol “Agfa” Pyro 

Ortol Rodinal  Hydrokinone 
Glycin Eikonogen  Flashpowder 
BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 

American Agents 213 Water Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The Sign of Photo-Purity 


PHOTO-PURE 


TESTED 


Look for it when purchasing. It 1s 
more economical to get chemicals that 
you know are best for the purpose in- 
tended than to rely on an unknown 
brand, or on bulk goods that bear no 
name at all. ‘The importance of the 
right selection of other photographic 
sundries is well known to you; just as 
important is it to get chemicals that are 


adapted for the work in hand. 


Don’t be misled by signs of chemical 
purity, which in themselves do not 
necessarily indicate photo-purity. 


Booklet of Photo-Pure Chemicals from 
any of our dealers, or direct from us free 


Defender Photo Supply Company 
Rochester, New York 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Filing Negatives and Prints 


WE heartily recommend to our readers the Boo-Bok 
System for filing prints and films. This system is 
entirely new and is being sold by the Boo-Bok Library 
Co., of Boston. Prints are attached to special mounts, 
and films are slipped into special folders. Both are 
then numbered alike and the title is then entered under 
that number in an index provided for the purpose. The 
filing is done as in any card-index system. The Boo- 
Bok system appeals to us as extremely simple. 

The Boo-Bok itself is the patent container provided for 
the card-index system. This container to all outward ap- 
pearances is a handsome cloth-bound book. Inside it is 
a filing-cabinet with a metal “ follower,” moving back 
and forth to keep the contents from shaking about. A 
Boo-Bok holds 800 or 1,600 prints or films. 

The different sized prints are so divided that any of 
the popular-sized exposures can be kept in one of the 
three sizes of Boo-Bok. All Boo-Boks are uniformly 
bound and stamped so that as a collection grows a num- 
ber of “ books” form a set. The book-shape permits the 
Boo-Bok to be kept either lying on a table or standing 
on the library-shelf. 


Sylvar Cameras, Timely Gifts 


THERE often arises the question, “‘ What shall I give 
for a Christmas-present ?” We do not know of anything 
more appropriate for those interested in photography 
than the Sylvar Camera, illustrated in the advertising- 
section of this issue. It is very compact, complete in 
every detail, and is fitted with a Sylvar Anastigmat 
Lens, F/6.8, or in posteard-size with Zeiss Tessar. The 
prices are very reasonable for the quality offered, and 
it is a camerafor the amateur and the advanced semi- 
professional. Information concerning this camera can 
be obtained from G. Gennert, New York City, 320 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, and 682 Mission St., San 
Francisco, or your local dealer will undoubtedly be 
pleased to procure one for you. In the Ensign Catalog is 
described a complete line of all sizes of cameras rang- 
ing in prices from $2.25 upwards. Any reader of this 
magazine may have one upon request to the above firm. 


Agfa Flashpowder 


ALTHOUGH the long evenings and dark days are now 
with us, photographic work may be continued unabated 
by the use of a high-grade flashpowder. Agfa flash- 
powder enjoys an exceedingly high reputation for its 
wonderful light-giving qualities with little smoke and 
small powder-consumption for the amount of light 
given. It is sold by all dealers or may be had direct 
of the Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New York. 


A New Bargain-List 


SquarRE WILLouGHBY,of 810 Broadway, New 
York, has made substantial reductions all along the line 
on account of the new tariff which went into effect 
October 4. These new prices will be found in his 


Bargain-List, No. 125, which will be ready for distribu- 
tion very soon. 


A New Photographic Manufacturer 


CaLL it improved tariff, progressiveness, or what you 
will, many manufacturers of photo-specialties have 
emerged recently as full-fledged photographic dealers. 
Foremost among this class is the Multi-Speed Shutter 
Company, of New York. This firm announces the en- 
larging of its factory buildings to three times the former 
capacity, to facilitate the manufacture of additional 
specialties, viz., a line of precision-cameras, one of fold- 
ing-cameras for the field and the studio, another of 
anastigmat lenses, and, last but not least, an amateur 
kinematograph camera. 

The same degree of skill and care, which distinguishes 
the celebrated Multi-Speed Shutter, will enter into the 
construction of these new goods, and the attention 
of the photographic public, dealers and users, will un- 
doubtedly be focused upon the productive activities of 
the enlarged Multi-Speed Shutter Company. 


The Soho Reflex 


Auuison & Hapaway are to be congratulated upon 
securing the American agency for the Soho Reflex, 
manufactured by Marion & Co., Ltd., London. Several 
sizes and types are included in the line, including the 
dainty Soho No. 2, for pictures 244 x 314, advertised 
elsewhere in this issue. Soho Reflexes are destined to 
make a very favorable impression upon the American 
market because of their simplicity of operation and the 
high character of workmanship displayed. 


Tinting Photographs 


Ir you would have the beauties of warm autumnal 
coloring in your paper prints, use platinum or a rough 
gaslight paper and tint them with Japanese Transpar- 
ent Water-colors. Fifteen colors with full instructions 
cost only seventy-five cents; another size twenty-five 
cents. Address Japanese Water-Color Co., 56 East 23d 
St., New York City. 


The Home Balopticon 


THERE is no better instrument for home entertain- 
ment in winter than a combined stereopticon and opaque 
projector. The need of such an instrument at a mod- 
erate price is now supplied by the Home Balopticon 
which projects lantern-slides or postcards, photographic 
and other prints or solid objects at will. The price of 
the outfit ready to connect with the electric chandelier 
is $45, or for the opaque projector alone, $35. 


The Radioptican 


Ir is not necessary to go to the trouble and expense 
of making lantern-slides of your favorite photographs 
in order to entertain your friends by projecting them in 
large size upon a white screen where all may see them 
in comfort. With a Radioptican you can project your 
smooth gaslight prints and the results will be clear and 
brilliant. Radiopticans are illuminated with electricity, 
incandescent gas or acetylene and are to be had in sey- 
eral models ranging in price, according to size, from $3 
to $45. 
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Courtesy Popular Mechanics Magazine 


Alternating-Current Arc-Lights used to test the speed of 
camera-shutters. Each dot on the negative indicates an exposure 
of 1429 second. 


Testing Camera-Shutters with Arc-Lights 


A METHOD to test the speed of camera-shutters with 
the aid of an alternating-current electric arc-light, with- 
out any revolving wheels, swinging pendulums, or other 
apparatus, has been worked out by a Chicago man.* It 
is based on the fact that an arc-light flickers, or rather 
goes out and relights, once for each alternation in the 
current, or twice per cycle. That is, in the 60-cycle 
type of alternating current, usually supplied for street- 
lighting, the current alternates and the arc flickers 120 
times a second. If a camera with open shutter pointed 
toward the light is swung across the light, the resulting 
negative will show a line of dots. And each dot repre- 
sents an alternation or 1420 second of exposure. For 
example, if a camera is moved across the light during 
the tripping of the shutter and the resulting negative 
shows 30 dots, then the shutter was open *%429 second 
and its speed is 14 second. This method cannot be 
used with direct-current arcs because they do not 
flicker, and the only result is a solid streak on the 
negative. A simple way to test the current is to watch 
a shining object —a knife-blade, for instance —as it 
is moved through the light. Alternating current will 
make it look like a picket-fence. The number of alter- 
nations per second in the current must of course be 
ascertained.— Popular Mechanics. 


*C. L. Lambert, Chicago Telephone Company.— Ed. 


“Max Meyer Sells Ernemann Cameras 


Max Meyer reports that Ernemann cameras are 
rapidly obtaining a firm footing upon the American 
market, aud that his orders for this excellent line of 
goods, both from the public and the trade, are daily 
increasing. We are happy to state that this success is 
well merited. 


A New Printing-Frame 


R. L. Boyp announces that a printing-frame, now 
specially constructed on a new principle, in combination 
with Boyd’s Adjustable Printing-Mask, makes a highly 
desirable printing-device for gaslight papers. The 
mask is rapidly growing in popularity and the printing- 
frame promires to do likewise. 


Paget Ortho, H. and D. 450 


AMERICAN photographers who specialize in high- 
speed work will welcome this the fastest orthochromatic 
plate, which renders color-values with or without a filter. 
It is the absence of true color-rendition which has kept 
many workers from becoming seriously interested in 
high-speed photography, and while absolutely correct 
values cannot be expected without the use of a filter, 
the results with this plate alone will surely prove much 
better than ordinary; moreover, they will be sufficiently 
accurate to satisfy all save the most exacting. In studio- 
and home-portraiture, also, they will be found of great 
service, particularly during the winter months. 


Autochromes in Winter 


Ir you would achieve the highest success in auto- 
chrome photography, make use of these color-plates for 
snow-scenes. Pure whites are the most difficult to ob- 
tain with these plates, but if your technique is what it 
should be, success will attend, and with blue shadows 
will yield a more realistic and stereoscopic effect of 
snow than you have ever achieved before, unless on an 
autochrome plate. In case of trouble, remember that 
the Lumiere Jougla Co., 75 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
will develop your plates at reasonable prices and tell 
you where you err in exposure. 


Otto Goerz Sells Out 


WE are reliably informed that the business and good- 
will of Otto Goerz at 39 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, has been purchased by the Herbert & Huesgen Co. 
Presumably, the store will be maintained by the new 
owners, as it is a splendid location just off of Fifth 
Avenue, near the Public Library and Grand Central 
Station in the heart of the new up-town shopping-dis- 
trict. The Herbert & Huesgen Co. still maintains 
its headquarters at the former address, 311 Madison 
Avenue, where it is importing the well-known Paget 
line of photographic goods. 


Scaloids 


Ratpo Harris & Co. is having splendid success in 
introducing Scaloids to American camerists. The name 
applies to compressed tablets and chemicals in tubes for 
almost every sort of photographic work — developing 
negatives or prints, intensifying or reducing negatives, 
toning prints or lantern-slides, etc. These chemicals 
are put up by Johnson & Sons, England, one of the old- 
est concerns in the business, and are of exceptional 
purity and uniformity. 
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